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Sermons for the Month of January 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE HEART OF JESUS A DOOR TO ETERNAL LIFE 


“I am the door. If any one enter by me, he shall be saved.” 


1. In the time of Noe mankind had become corrupted by sin. 
God then decided to punish His rebellious people. He commissioned 
the righteous Noe to build an Ark wherein he with his family, and 
some animals of all species, might be saved from destruction. Noe 
built the Ark according to God’s directions. One remarkable feature 
of this great Ark was, that it had but a single window, in the top of 
the roof, and only one door (Gen. vi, 16). Eventually the time of 
the threatened great flood approached. The animals had been housed 
in the Ark, Noe and has family had entered the Ark, and God closed 
the Ark from the outside (Gen. vii, 16). 

Then came the flood of waters. The people in despair fled to the 
roofs of the houses, to high towers and mountain summits. They 
were filled with horror in the face of certain death; their eyes 
were opened at last, and they bitterly repented not having heeded 
Noe’s warning. Now they longed for the safety of the Ark, but too 
late. Every living being not in the Ark perished in the downpour 
of the waters. 

St. Augustine sees in the Ark of Noe a type of our crucified Re- 
deemer, and in the single door of the Ark the holy wound in the side 
of Christ, the portal to the Most Sacred Heart of our Lord. As 
Noe entered through the door of the Ark, and was saved from de- 
struction, so the sinner, who with contrite heart takes refuge in the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, is safe from the tempest of sin and eternal 
destruction. 

2. We read in the Holy Scriptures how God, when our first 
parents had been driven from Paradise, placed before its gate an 
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angle with a flaming sword so that he might keep the way of the 
tree of life(Gen. iii, 24). This took the place of the Old Law, in the 
dispensation of fear. But in the New Law, the dispensation of love 
and mercy, there is given us a Paradise of delight and happiness, far 
surpassing the earthly Paradise of our first parents. This Paradise 
of the New Law is the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. The door of 
this Paradise is not guarded by an angel with a flaming sword, its 
door is wide open to all mankind without exception. Enraptured 
at sight of this heavenly portal the Royal Singer David exclaims: 
“This is the gate of the Lord, the just shall enter into it” (Ps. 
Cvii, 20). 

3. Inthe Old Testament it is related (Gen. xxviii, 17) how the 
Patriarch Jacob saw in a dream a ladder, with its top end touching 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending on it. And 
God was leaning upon the ladder, as if to hold it securely. And 
Jacob cried out in alarm: “How terrible is this place. This is no 
other but the house of God, and the gate of heaven.” 

Jacob’s ladder has a mysterious significance. The ladder signifies 
the Cross of Jesus Christ by means of which His elect ascend to their 
heavenly home. The Lord leaning upon the ladder is Jesus Christ, 
hung upon the Cross, with outstretched hands holding this ladder 
for us so that we might enter heaven through the door of His 
Sacred Heart, which has become for all of us a Heavenly Gate. 
“Verily this is no other but the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” Our Saviour replying to the question through which door 
and by what road one could securely reach eternal happiness replied: 
“T am the door; if anyone enter by Me, he shall be saved, and he 
shall go in, and go out, and shall find pastures” (John x, 9). Con- 
soled by these gracious words we may cry out with the Psalmist: 
“The Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing, He hath sent me in 
a place of pasture” (Ps. xxii, 1) ; 1. e., He has let me be a child of 
the Catholic Church, in which He has stored His graces as food for 
our souls. “He has sent me in a place of pasture,” He has given us 
His Sacred Heart as the portal to the banquet to eternal life. 

4. Inthe Old Testament, the particular Temple gate which faced 
the east was held in high esteem; not even the Kings of Israel were 
allowed to enter it. Of this gate it is said by the Prophet Ezechiel 
(Ezech. xliv, 2) : “And the Lord said to me:This gate shall be shut: 
it shall not be opened: and no man shall pass through it, because the 
Lord God of Israel hath entered in by it: and it shall be shut for the 
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prince. The prince himself shall sit in it, to eat bread before the 
Lord,” i. ¢., to hold his feast of sacrifice. 

Another gate that is held in great esteem is that of Pilate’s palace, 
through which our Lord was brought into court. This gate was 
taken to Rome by the pious Empress Helen, and there it is to this 
day venerated as a precious memorial. There is still another remark- 
able gate, the so-called golden gate of St. Peter’s in Rome, which is 
only opened at the beginning of a year of Jubilee, and closed at the 
end of it. Through this gate the faithful may enter the Cathedral of 
St. Peter in order to gain the indulgence of the Jubilee. Over this 
gate Pope Gregory XIII caused to be inscribed “Nothing Defiled,” 
alluding to the words of the revelation: “There shall not enter into it 
anything defiled, or anyone that worketh abomination or a lie; but 
they who are written in the book of life of the Lamb” (Apos. 
xxi, 37). 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus, this gate of eternal life, this sacred 
portal of grace, has a more exalted claim to our esteem! Of this 
gate St. Augustine says: “Longinus opened the Redeemer’s side 
with a spear, in it I have entered, and there in the Heart of Jesus I 
rest in peace and confidence: oh, blessed entrance; oh, happy dwell- 
ing, here will I live and die.” 

5. Weread that King David (Ps. xxxi, 4), on account of his sin, 
was much tortured by remorse of conscience. “For day and night 
thy hand was heavy upon me: I am turned (converted) in my an- 
guish, whilst the thorn (conscience) is fastened (that drove me to 
it).” After his grievous fall, the king raised his eyes to heaven, but 
only because he feared the punishing justice of God, and he cried: 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there: if I descend into hell, into 
the abyss of the underworld, in order there to seek a hiding-place 
from thy avenging justice, thou art there, yes, even there I find the 
avenger of my evil deeds. 

The royal penitent did not know where to turn. We are more 
fortunate because we have the compassionate Heart of our Saviour 
as a refuge for the sinner. Let us, dear friends, in all our troubles, 
temptations, and adversities seek refuge in the Heart of Jesus. How 
sweetly, how restfully, how blissfully shall we dwell there. How 
secure from every harm. Let us all repair to this Sanctuary, and, 
once we have entered through this door of the just, let us endeavor 
to remain in this delightful abode, at this fountain of living water, 
that gives life eternal. Amen. 








FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarprinaL Cosimo Corsi. 


X. THE FEAR OF GOD 


The Son of God became man to save sinners and to offer them 
eternal happiness. He has pointed out to us the path that leads to 
eternal happiness. It is the path of humility. Those who trust in 
their own strength, who are governed by their pride, compel God, as 
it were, to humble them and to resist their arrogance, while he who 
humbles himself before his Creator will find grace, blessing and sal- 
vation. The source of the indispensable virtue of humility is, as 
St. Thomas tells us, the fear of God. The fear of God preserves our 
hearts from falling into the vice of pride. It follows that our salva- 
tion depends on the fear of God. 

God wills that all men should see in Him not only the best of 
Fathers, but also the supreme and absolute Lord of the universe. 
If, therefore, we owe to Him, as to our father, veneration and love, 
it would be wrong and audacious to refuse to Him, as to our 
supreme Lord, a proper deference and fear. Hence, the sinner 
cannot acquire, nor can the just man preserve, the grace of God 
without a holy fear of His Creator and Lord. All of us without ex- 
ception, according to the testimony of the Apostle (Phil. ii, 12) must 
walk the path to Heaven guided by a holy fear of God. 

This holy fear is, according to St. Thomas, of a threefold nature. 
We may fear God on account of the punishment which He holds in 
readiness for those who offend Him. This is a servile fear. Again, 
we may become fearful at the enormity of sin as an offence against 
God, and in consequence of this fear shun sin, and this is a filial 
fear. Again, we may fear both the punishment and the malice of 
sin. Servile fear alone does not prevent sin if the desire to sin with 
impunity is prevailing. If, however, servile fear precludes an at- 
tachment to sin, and is joined to confidence in the divine mercy for 
past and repented sins, it is a gift of heaven, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit, who impels the sinner to abhor the errors of his life, 
and enables him, through the Sacrament of Penance, to attain 
divine grace, as the Church has solemnly declared at the Council of 
Trent. 
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Servile fear is called by the Royal Prophet the beginning of wis- 
dom. The Venerable Bede explains this by saying that if man after 
sinning begins to realize his offence, he becomes afraid of being 
chastised by divine justice. If the sinner, then, has sought and re- 
ceived forgiveness, and love has been instilled in his heart, servile 
fear disappears, and in its place the holy filial fear enters the heart. 
And the more a man grows in holiness, though the effects of divine 
grace, the more he loves the Father of Mercies, the more he will 
fear to offend Him, even in the smallest things. 

Hence, the fear of God is needful for man in order to rescue him 
from sin. 

The fear of God is necessary for the just in order to preserve him 
in grace, and to serve as a weapon against temptation. St. Gregory 
observes that though the saints were strengthened by hope, yet they 
had the fear of falling at the onslaughts of the tempter. 

The Apostle exhorts us not to receive the grace of God in vain. 
There is always reason to fear that we are negligent in correspond- 
ing, by good works, to the graces received. Jesus declared that from 
them to whom much has been given much will be demanded (Luke 
xii, 48). And so we must fear that we do not employ the necessary 
care and zeal in corresponding with divine grace (Serm. liv, in 
Cant.). It happens that those who suppose themselves secure fall 
in punishment for their presumption. The Apostle warns: “There- 
fore let him that thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest he fall” 
(i. Caey &, 12). 

The Lord is so well pleased to see this fear, and to see the desire 
to obey and remain faithful to Him, that He takes special delight in 
encouraging and fortifying those who are filled with this holy fear. 
He permits them to taste the inexpressible sweetness of divine con- 
solation. King David says: “O how great is the multitude of thy 
sweetness, O Lord, which thou hast hidden for them that fear thee” 
(Ps. xxx, 20). 

In their fear of God the courage and strength of the just is upheld 
by hope. They have confidence that God, who in His infinite good- 
ness has called them to the path of salvation, will vouchsafe in His 
mercy to help them accomplish the work of their sanctification. They 
have confidence that He will be ever at their side to support them; 
that He will never permit them to be tempted above their strength, 
and that He will grant them victory in the combat. Thus the soul 
of the servant of God, refreshed by hope and holy charity, dwells in 
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divine peace. In all troubles and trials the just fear not, nothing 
can separate them from God whom they fervently love, and, there- 
fore, fear. 

Let us, dear Christians, learn to fear God for our own advantage, 
Let us belong to those of whom the Psalmist says: “They tremble 
and shake, where it is foolish to fear” (Ps. xiii, 5). Fear not the 
censure of the world, be not cast down by disappointment in tem- 
poral affairs ; be not vexed if things go contrary to your desires; be 
not afraid even of death. Leave the care of all these things to God: 
our fate is in His hands; He has undertaken the charge of it (Matt. 
vi, 25). Fear God, and all anxiety about temporal things will be 
unnecessary. If your conscience reproaches you with grievous sin, 
if you have reason to fear the severity of the justice of God, then 
awaken within you a sincere contrition and have recourse to the Holy 
Sacraments. If your passions incite you to sin, think with fear of 
the punishment that threatens you, and of the abomination of in- 
iquity in the eyes of the Almighty. And even when you are firmly de- 
termined not to relapse again into sin, it is still your duty to fear the 
temptations of your enemy, and to fear the displeasure of God, if 
you fail to correspond to His graces with due endeavor. The Lord 
abandons those only who wilfully turn away from Him. You will 
feel how the fire of divine love and the desire to remain faithful to 
God will increase in your heart. In this way the servile fear will 
prepare the way for a holy fear of God, and you will attain the 
crown of triumph which the loving Creator has prepared for those 
who love and fear Him. Amen. 





XI. ON DEATH 


God, who has created us after His own image and likeness (Gen. i, 
26), and who has destined us to behold Him eternally in His glory 
(I. Tim. xi, 4), continually reminds us that this earth is not our 
home but a place of exile, and that one day we shall die and leave it. 
He admonishes us that, according to the flesh, we were called forth 
from dust, and to dust shall return. He warns us, in Holy Scripture, 
under various symbols, that our bodies are perishable. He compares 
us to a flower which fades, to a river that rushes on (2d), toa 
shadow that vanishes (Matt. xxiv, 27). Our Lord, when He de- 
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scended upon earth, in order to efface the sins of mankind with 
His Precious Blood, dwelt impressively on the uncertainty of the 
moment when death will overtake us, and on the necessity of being 
prepared. 

With the certainty of death demonstrated in daily life, the short- 
sightedness of so many men who live their lives as if they were never 
to die, and never had to appear before the terrible judgment of God, 
is truly astonishing. There are three important truths which I wish 
to impress upon you to-day, namely, that we may die at any moment, 
that we shall die but once, and that we shall be lost forever if we die 
in sin. 

God forsaw that earthly things would exercise a great power 
over men. For this reason He reminds us incessantly that we must 
one day leave these things, and often at a time when we least ex- 
pect it. 

He warns the sensual man who gives himself to a life of vice; the 
slanderer, who shatters the good name and reputation of his neigh- 
bor ; the revengeful ; the miser ; the indifferent and impious idler, that 
they will one day die and be called to judgment. 

Many men delay conversion, hoping that their end is far off. If 
they thought themselves in immediate danger of passing into eternity 
their way of living would suffer a radical change. They are enjoy- 
ing perfect health, are perhaps in the bloom of youth, and hope to 
live many years. But do we not see every day that people in seem- 
ingly perfect health are suddenly overtaken by death? 

Death, my dear brethren, holds his arrow in readiness at all hours, 
and he is certain to strike sooner or later. In peaceful sleep, in the 
midst of enjoyment, without the slightest warning, at the very mo- 
ment perhaps when men are offending God, death overtakes them, 
and decides their lot irrevocably for all eternity. Some of us, now 
assembled here, will be taken off by death within a year, yea, within 
a few months, and who of us is certain of even another month in this 
life? 

This is an important truth: that we may die at any moment; but 
there is another no less serious, namely, that we shall die but once. 
Upon the moment in which our soul separates from our body de- 
pends an eternity. With death begins for each soul an irrevocable 
hereafter. And this extremely important moment will come but 
once, and never again. 

But, alas, although we know that man must die, and will die but 
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once, and that death is the end of our life and the entrance into 
eternity, what preparation do we make for a change which filled even 
the saints with fear and awe? A death in sin and impenitence is in- 
evitably followed by eternal damnation. As the tree happens to fall 
when struck down, so it will lie. 

For the unfortunate soul who, dazzled by momentary pleasure, has 
renounced the heritage of the elect, death has in store an existence of 
never-ending torture. It will be severely punished for the sinful 
pleasure which it loved so much, and shut out of the heavenly para- 
dise that it did not seek. It will lament and weep, but without hope. 
Oh, take now to heart, at the thought of death, the admonition of the 
Lord to amend your life. The art of dying well can only be acquired 
through the practise of living well. The thought of your last end 
will prove salutary to you now, and if, in your last hour, the thought 
of death will inspire you only with dread of the Divine justice, the 
thought of death during your life will inspire you with confidence in 
the Divine mercy. 

Is it possible, indeed, that you can live peacefully in a condition in 
which you surely would not wish to die? If convinced that death is 
unavoidable, that the hour is uncertain, and that man dies but once, 
how can you burden your conscience with sins, to gain an imaginary 
and fleeting pleasure which will be punished after death in eternal 
torment? Providence has wisely kept that last moment hidden from 
mankind, so that men in the fear of death may diligently work their 
salvation. 

In considering the fact that the hour of our death is uncertain, let 
us observe the difference between dying suddenly and dying unex- 
pectedly. Sudden death may sometimes be the fate of the just. But 
as their lives are a constant preparation for death they die, if sud- 
denly, still not unexpectedly. Unexpected death is the result of cul- 
pable negligence on the part of man. Although faith, reason, and 
experience tell him that death constantly lays in wait for him, and 
will surely overtake him, yet he does not think of preparing himself 
for death. 

I will not attempt to frighten you by picturing a sudden end such 
as has overtaken many men in sin. Let us suppose that you will die 
after a protracted illness has made you think seriously and frequently 
of death. If the thought of death does not rouse such a sick person 
from the stupor of sin, then death will surprise him in spite of the 
long sickness. The patient knows that death is approaching yet 
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postpones his conversion so long until all at once a fatal turn takes 
place and he dies unexpectedly, without making his peace with God. 
“The Lord will expose to destruction those who do not heed and 
obey His loving call to grace” (Prov. i, 24). 

If you properly realize the fact that you may die at any moment, 
that you will die but once, and that those who persevere in sin will 
be surprised by death, you will not continue to be your own enemy 
to the extent of inviting your own destruction. Should there be any 
one amongst you who believes he can safely delay his conversion 
until the last moment, let me warn him with the words of St. Jerome, 
who says that amongst a hundred thousand hardened sinners there is 
hardly one who will make his peace with God at the moment of 
death. (Epist. ad Dam. T., 9.) If we possess the fear of God and 
duly prepare ourselves for a good death our end will be peaceful and 
blessed ; but if we live in sin and never think of death our end will be 
a sad and terrible one. The choice rests with us. Amen. 





XII. THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS 


At the circumcision of our Lord He was given the name of Jesus, 
which, in our language, signifies Redeemer and Saviour. The holi- 
ness and sublimity of this adorable name we will make the subject of 
our contemplation to-day, the feast of the Holy Name. 

Since Jesus Christ was not man only, but also the Son of God, 
men could not have given Him a name that would suit the Majesty 
of His Person. Hence, the Eternal Father Himself revealed the 
name for His Infinite Son. It was announced to both Mary and 
Joseph that our Lord was to be called Jesus. 

The Prophet Isaias had spoken of the Redeemer by foretelling that 
He would be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the 
Father of the World to Come, the Prince of Peace (Is. ix, 6). All 
these glorious titles are contained in the Holy Name Jesus. As He 
was the Redeemer, to Him belonged the Name Mighty because He 
was to accomplish the salvation of mankind. He was to vanquish 
Satan and his court. To Him belonged the Name of God, and He is 
indeed the Counsellor because His doctrine is replete with true heav- 
enly advice. He is the Prince of Peace because He has reconciled 
us with God and granted us the fulness of the peace of heaven. 
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We read in the secret revelation that the Holy Spirit will reward 
the noble combatants, who fight valiantly for heaven, by the gift of 
a precious stone in which is graven a new name which no one know- 
eth but he that receiveth it (Apoc. ii, 17). It was befitting, there- 
fore, that the vanquisher of death and of sin should have a name, 
the sublimity and prerogatives of which would only be compre- 
hended by the Divine intelligence of Him who gave it; and this was 
the most Holy Name of Jesus, which, as St. Paul says, cannot even 
be uttered worthily by men without the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
(1: Cor. xii, 3). 

Oh, that Christians might invoke this Holy Name frequently and 
with befitting reverence, and partake of the abundance of heavenly 
benedictions that would descend upon them in this Name. Holy 
Scripture likens it to oil which, poured out, spreads in all directions 
(Cant. i, 2). 

The potency of this Holy Name spreads not alone over the earth 
but also over heaven, even to the limits of hell, as the Apostle 
assures us when he says, that at the adorable name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth and in hell 
(Phil. xi, 2). 

Countless were the miracles worked by the Apostles by virtue of 
this Holy Name. The Acts of the Apostles tell us how they raised 
the dead in this Name, how they put evil spirits to flight, broke 
chains, and deprived snakes of their poison. 

Oil is possessed of three chief peculiarities to which the most Holy 
Name of Jesus bears a mysterious likeness, as St. Bernard observes, 
namely, it illumines, nourishes, and heals. 

The Holy Name may, in these properties, be compared to oil. 
The world, lost in the darkness of sin and ignorance, has since the 
proclaiming of this miraculous Name been shining in the light of 
faith. In this Name God has called us to the radiance of that light of 
which the Apostle says: “For you were heretofore darkness, but now 
light in the Lord” (Ephes. v, 8). This is the Name that Paul pro- 
claimed before kings, before the heathen, and the people of Israel, 
and he cried out: “The night is passed, and the day is at hand. Let 
us, therefore, cast off the works of darkness, and put on the armor 
of light. Let us walk honestly as in the day” (Rom. xiii, 12). 

Man, furthermore, finds in the Divine Name a spiritual food, and 
a means of salvation—soothing balm for all his sufferings and in- 
firmities, for it is a guide-post to heaven, a help in temporal matters, 
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a weapon and shield against the assaults of hell. Our weakness ren- 
ders us incapable of even lifting our gaze up to heaven without the 
help of Divine Grace, which is given us through the superabundant 
merits of the Redeemer. 

Hence, it is His Name that must serve as our guide upon the path 
of salvation: ‘For there is no other Name under heaven given to 
men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12), and the Church 
addresses all her prayers to the Eternal Father in the Name, and 
through the Mediation, of Jesus Christ. 

The sufferings and trials of this life are many. A trustful recourse 
to the strength of this Divine Name will allay the storm and fill our 
soul with confidence and hope so that we may say with the Prophet: 
“I will rejoice in the Lord: and I will joy in the Lord my Jesus” 
(Hab. iii, 18). 

The Son of God through His redeeming death has completely 
bound and conquered Satan, so that without our consent he is unable 
to harm us. There is no better shield and protection against the 
temptations and suggestions of the evil spirit than the invocation ot 
this Divine Name. We put the devil to flight if, with a lively faith 
and devotion, we utter the most Holy Name of Jesus. 

We see, therefore, that the Name of Jesus is the most exalted of 
all names, and that through it we receive every blessing. If we are 
ignorant we shall find in it true wisdom, if sick, we shall find health; 
if poor, a treasure that will not rust; if hungry, our food; if weak, 
power and strength; if sinful, sanctification, so that we can truly say 
that Jesus will be all in all to us. Let us call upon Him in all our 
needs, particularly when the dread moment of death is approaching, 
in the consoling assurance that with the aid of this Name we shall 
escape the snares of Satan, and reach the harbor of eternal salva- 
tion. Amen. 





XIII. THE GENERAL JUDGMENT 


There are three divine functions ascribed to Jesus Christ: that of 
Redeemer, of Mediator, and of Judge. The last office the Lord will 
exercise in an especial manner at the end of time, when He will visi- 
bly descend from heaven in order to judge all mankind. This sec- 
ond appearance of Jesus Christ upon earth will be quite different 
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from His first. He will not come then with compassion, in order to 
redeem us, but as the Supreme Judge of the living and the dead, of 
just and sinner. He will not come as the humble Babe of Bethlehem, 
not as the meek and crucified Son of Man, but in glory and majesty, 
surrounded by the splendor of His power. This truth affords a 
subject for profound meditation. 

In His inscrutable wisdom Jesus Christ has willed not to make 
known the time and the hour when He will come to hold that awful 
judgment. Yet He has announced some extraordinary events and 
signs which will herald that day of days, and which will warn us of 
its proximity. 

Among these signs are: 

1. The general corruption of nations, and the abandonment of 
mankind to vice and crime to such an extent that few true worship- 
ers of God will remain. 

2. A disastrous visitation of plagues of all kinds, of pestilence 
and famine, of war, earthquake, and inundations. 

3. Ungodly men and false prophets in great numbers will arise 
to lead the world astray; they will assume the name and title of 
God’s emissaries. 

4. The re-appearance on earth of the Prophets Enoch and Elias 
and the preaching of the gospel all over the world. 

5. The conversion of the Jews to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
“When you shall see these things come to pass,” said Jesus to His 
disciples, “know that the Kingdom of God is at hand” (Luke 
xxi, 31). 

The immediate precursor of the advent of the divine Judge will 
be a general confusion of the laws of nature: the sun will be ob- 
scured, the moon will lose its radiance, the stars will leave their 
course; finally, a river of fire will belch forth to consume everything 
upon earth. In this awful devastation all men then still living will 
perish. 

The angel’s trumpet will recall all the dead to life and assemble 
them in the Valley of Josaphat. Heaven will open, and, surrounded 
with splendor, Jesus Christ will appear, accompanied by legions of 
angels, to judge all mankind. 

In this judgment the lives of all men, without exception, will be 
searched by the bright rays of God’s countenance, their deeds will be 
revealed before the eyes of the whole world, and judged by divine 
law and justice. Every human act will be subjected to strict inves- 
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tigation. What a multitude of virtues and good works, what myriads 
of sin of all kinds will there be revealed! Ungodly works and dis- 
courses, bad intentions, evil desires, shameful vices, scandal, neglect 
of duty, misuse of the graces and gifts of God, non-correspondence 
with His inspirations, even sin committed in apparently doing good 
works but with perverted intentions. 

To the human understanding it does not seem possible to conduct 
so exhaustive an investigation into the life of every individual that 
ever lived upon earth. But the almighty Judge will radiate so 
bright and searching a light that the virtues of the just, and the vices 
of the sinner, will appear plain and evident to all, and a complete and 
irresistible conviction will at once take place. Oh, what will be the 
shame and the confusion of the reprobate when they behold them- 
selves and their hideous deeds unmasked and exposed before the 
whole world! 

After laying baré all consciences, the judgment will be termi- 
nated by a twofold sentence; it will be eternal blessing for the just, 
and eternal damnation for the wicked, the one like the other to take 
effect immediately. The just, radiant with joy and happiness, will 
ascend to heaven, nevermore to leave it; the damned will be cast 
into hell, in horrible despair,"to remain there in torments for all 
eternity. 

But to what purpose, you may ask, is this general judgment needed 
at the end of the world since man is judged directly after death, and 
his lot decided for all eternity? 

The general judgment will take place, first, that Jesus Christ, in 
presence of the assembled world, may reveal His Supreme Sov- 
ereignty, that He may be acknowledged before heaven and earth as 
the Supreme Judge of the living and the dead: and that all may be 
witnesses of His exaltation, of His triumph and glorification conse- 
quent upon the ignominy He endured upon earth. 

Secondly, that the justice of the particular judgment passed upon 
every individual may be evident to all, and that by the general judg- 
ment Christ may prove the truth of His Gospel, as well, as the malice 
and errors of those who opposed His teaching. 

Thirdly, so that God may be offered the honor befitting Him and 
that His wise and benign Providence, now so often murmured 
against, may then be justified in a glorious manner. It is necessary, 
therefore, that God should make known to all His supreme wisdom, 
His justice, and the prudence of His ways, so that all may offer Him 
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befitting praise, and confess that He has ruled all things with wis- 
dom, justice and love. Finally, that justice may be meted out to all, 
There are on earth many chosen souls, beloved of God, who are 
neither known nor appreciated by the world, who are much oftener 
persecuted and despised. On the other hand, hypocritical and un- 
godly sinners are often showered with esteem and honor. Hence, a 
general judgment is necessary to set right many erroneous judg- 
ments and many injustices of men: a tribunal is needed before which 
the whole truth will be made plain, a tribunal which on the one hand, 
will reveal hidden virtues and bestow honor where honor is due, and 
which, on the other hand, will tear the mask of hypocrisy from the 
ungodly and cover them with the ignominy and shame they have 
deserved. 

Behold here, my dear brethren, some of the reasons why the par- 
ticular and secret judgment passed upon us at our death must be 
followed by another, public and general judgment, at the end of the 
world. 

If we would escape the fear and disaster of that awful day, if we 
would avoid eternal shame and disgrace and the everlasting curse 
that will fall upon the reprobate, let us now pass severe judgment 
upon ourselves and our sins, let us confess the latter sincerely and 


do penance for them. Let us earnestly resolve to lead a good life, 
not according to the customs, views, and opinions of the world, but 
according to the holy law of God, which is the sole and only rule by 
which we shall be judged. In this way our destiny will be made 
secure for us, our sins will be wiped out, and instead of shame and 
eternal perdition, honor and glory will be our portion, and we shall 
be numbered among the chosen children of God. Amen. 





XIV. ON HELL 


It was a significant separation which the householder in the par- 
able of the Gospel caused to be made amongst the products of his 
fields. The reaper cut the wheat and the cockle at the same stroke, 
but how different is the fate of the one from that of the other. 
“Gather up,” says the master, “all the grain carefully into my barn 
for safekeeping, but bind the cockle into bundles and cast it into the 
fire” (Matt. xiii, 30). No more suitable parable could be given in 
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order to put before us the terrible separation which the angels as 
the ministers of Jesus Christ will, at the last judgment, enforce be- 
tween the just and the reprobate (Jbid. v, 49). The former will be 
called to the enjoyment of eternal glory: but how unhappy the lot 
of the sinful! Expelled from God’s sight, burdened with His irrevo- 
cable curse, they will be cast into exerlasting fire, without any hope 
whatever of rescue from that torture (Matt. xxv, 46). May the 
Lord in His infinite mercy forbid that any one of us be sentenced to 
the cruel torture of those flames. St. Bernard says, that it is very 
profitable for man during life to descend frequently into hell in 
thought in order not to be cast into it after death. Let us then open 
the terrible prison of the damned to the eyes of our mind. We shall 
see that hell is the last resort and meeting-place of all evil. 

Yet, how may I venture to explain to you the frightful sufferings 
of the damned when the saints themselves, as they pondered over 
them, were filled with consternation and trembling? How can I 
describe them, when even a St. Augustine says that no matter how 
we may picture them we cannot attempt to give even a slight con- 
ception of the torments and pains of hell because the latter are far 
greater than our reason is capable of grasping. In order, however, 
‘to enlighten you to some extent, I will seek to describe how the 
punishment of the senses, and the pain of loss (of God) occasion 
torments without alleviation, and how these torments last without in- 
terruption and without end. 

Let us, then, descend in thought into the infernal regions, into the 
dark and hideous dungeon, the pool of iniquity, as the Holy Spirit 
calls it (Matt. xxiii, 33), the lake of divine wrath, the sea of fire and 
brimstone, the place of lamentation and darkness, the place where 
there is nothing but everlasting horror (Job x, 22). 

The damned are there confined in a fire that burns unceasingly 
(Matt. xxv). Just imagine that someone were cast into a furnace, 
or into a large vat of burning sulphur, or of molten metal, and that 
he could live and experience, even only for a day, how the fire burns 
into flesh, bones and nerves, how it penetrates his body, this unfor- 
tunate man would endure unspeakable agony and pain, of which the 
mere thought fills us with horror. Who, then, may describe or ever 
comprehend, the agony and ordeal which the damned suffer in hell, 
where they are immersed for all eternity in a sea of fire and flames. 
How useless to attempt an adequate description of their agonies and 
torments. 
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If hell fire were like earthly fire it would surely be a great torment 
to burn therein, but hell fire is very different from ours. In order 
to realize this difference somewhat, it suffices to reflect that our 
earthly fire was created by God for our use, for our convenience, 
while hell, on the contrary, is expressly designed by divine justice 
to punish. The Holy Fathers of the Church unanimously declare 
that our fire as compared to hell fire is as a shadow to the reality, 
Now if even our fire is so painful in its burning, what must the fire 
of hell be? 

But the damned not only burn in the awful fire, not only do they 
suffer the pains of burning, they endure other kinds of agony, other 
kinds of torments and tortures. Our weak powers of understanding 
cannot grasp the full horrors of the place which Holy Scripture de- 
scribes as a place of torments. 

And yet, in addition to the punishment of the senses, the damned 
have still another punishment to undergo—the punishment of loss, 
of the loss of God and of heaven, which punishment is the’ severest 
of all, and surpasses all others in degree and intensity. 

And when will God cease to hurl the lightning of His wrath 
against the damned? When the number of centuries will equal that 
of the stars in heaven, of the grains of the sand in the sea, the 
damned will still be only beginning their torments. No matter what 
their sufferings, they will never be capable of wiping out their sins 
and abominations. And as their sins cannot be effaced, the justice 
of God must punish them as long as He is God, and as He can never 
cease to be God, so hell must last forever, and the damned can never, 
never leave hell. Never! how terrible the word! 

Some men suffer heavy blows of fate, yet the thought that the day 
must come which will see the end of all suffering affords some alle- 
viation. How terrible, however, must the pains of hell become 
through the absolute certainty that they never, never, will come to 
an end, that they will last forever and forever. What more can | 
say? Think of hell often, my dear brethren, and the thought will 
preserve you from such an awful eternity. 

Is it possible, indeed, that with the threat of hell in mind any one 
would dare to continue a life of sin and remain in danger of being 
cast into hell, without any hope of rescue? 

Every one of us must apply this thought to himself. It is J, we all 
must say to ourselves, who will be cast into hell, to suffer therein for 
all eternity, if I do not live as a true servant of God. J shall be cast 
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into the everlasting flames if I do not do penance for my sins, if I 
do not begin to lead a truly Christian, pious and God-fearing life 
May God forbid that, with this terrible warning before our mind 
we may swerve from the path of righteousness and incur the eternal 
torments of hell. May the Lord preserve us all from such a terrible 


fate. Amen. 
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IX. MUSIC, ITS PLACE IN THE LITURGY 
BY THE REV. HUGH T. HENRY, LL.D., LITT.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Thomas Aquinas argues the desirability of music as an 
aid to devotion. St. Augustine gave practical testimony to the same fact. 
Music at Solemn Mass: in the “Ordinary” and in the “Proper.” Minute 
descriptions of its function. Its power in making the sacred texts clearly 
audible, emphatic, and in conferring splendor on the divine service. 
The propriety of congregational song, especially in answering the Cele- 
brant. Music in the Divine Office. Its requtsites of holiness, universality, 
artistic quality. It is a servant, not a master. 


“Sing aloud, O Sion, praising 
Christ, thy Royal Shepherd, raising 
Hymns of love and songs of joy: 
Let the music sound forever, 
Never ceasing, tiring never; 
All thy powers of praise employ.” 


I have taken my text from the Lauda Sion, that grand medieval 
Sequence dedicated to the glory of the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar. In this hymn, St. Thomas Aquinas, the “Angelic Doctor,” 
summons all Christians to sing the praises of the “Bread of Angels.” 
It is interesting to observe the prominence accorded thus to music 
by the greatest theological doctor of the Church. Indeed, as if 
this beautiful invitation to sacred song had not exhausted his 
appreciation of its power and fitness for the praise of God, the 
saint continues his thought in the third stanza: 


“Sing His praise with voice sonorous; 

Every ear shall hear the chorus 
Swell in melody sublime: 

For this day the Shepherd gave us 

Flesh and Blood to feed and save us, 
Lasting to the end of time.” 


It is clear that, in this outburst of loving affection, the inmost 
heart of the saint speaks to us. But, while the heart thus had 


*A schedule of this course mav be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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its language, the head also had its reasons; and these are given 
by the saint in colder and more philosophic terms in his immortal 
Summa Theologica: “Vocal praise is necessary,” he argues, “in 
order to stir up in men’s hearts an affection for God; and, there- 
fore, whatever serves this end may become the subject of religious 
laws. Now, it is manifest that men’s minds are variously affected 
by the varying melodies of music. . . . And so it has been wisely 
ordained that singing should be a part of divine worship, in order 
that sluggish hearts might be the more easily roused to devotion.” 
He immediately adds the testimony of St. Augustine to the same 
effect, and quotes his famous declaration in his Confessions: “So 
strongly moved was I by the voices of thy sweetly singing Church 
that I wept, listening to thy hymns and canticles.” 

From this testimony of saints and doctors of the Church, we can 
perceive that to utter the praises of God in musical language is 
at once a prompting of the heart and a dictate of the reason. 
And it is not strange that the Church should have been very zealous 
in the employment of music in all her solemn functions. Through- 
out her long life, indeed, she has been not only the preserver of 
the arts, but also, in many respects, their creator as well, or at 
least their stimulus and guide to constantly higher levels of religious 
expressiveness. She has used them to augment the splendor of 
her public prayer and her Divine Sacrifice; and, in doing this, 
she has purified and ennobled them. But music, the subtlest and 
most mysterious of all the arts, she has taken under her protection 
in a very special manner, has used in all her solemn functions, and 
has dignified beyond all the others by making it an essential feature 
of her solemn worship. In doing this, she has met the needs of 
both heart and head, as St. Augustine and St. Thomas have shown 
us. 

To what extent does she use this subtle art of music? To answer 
this question, we need only reflect on the wondrous way in which 
music precedes, accompanies and follows the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. But to understand better the mind of the Church, it 
is important to know that, while the central action of the Mass 
remains always the same, in many respects the auxiliary portions 
differ every day, and thus illustrate, throughout the Liturgical Year, 
the various phases of the life of our Lord upon earth. The un- 
varying portion of the Mass is styled the Ordinary, and com- 
prises usually the chants known as the Kyrie, the Gloria, the 
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Credo, the Sanctus and Benedictus, and the Agnus Dei. The vary- 
ing portions are styled the Proper, since they make the Mass 
“appropriate,” as it were, to the varying Feasts of the Church Year, 
The Proper comprises the chants known as the Introit, the Gradual 
(which in certain seasons is replaced by a Tract or an Alleluia, 
and which on certain feasts will also be followed by a hymn 
called a Sequence), the Offertory and the Communion. All these 
portions, whether of the Ordinary or the Proper, are to be sung 
either by the people or by a choir which shall sing them in the 
place of the congregation. With this preparatory knowledge, let 
us in spirit assist at a Solemn Mass. 

As the celebrant enters the sanctuary and approaches the altar, 
the choir sings the Introit, and immediately follows on with the 
Kyrie. The celebrant then intones the Gloria—that ancient 
“Morning-hymn” of the Greek Church—whose opening words 
remind us of the Herald Angels who sang of old to the wonder- 
ing shepherds at Bethlehem: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” If we follow the sacred 
function with an understanding mind, we cannot fail to realize 
how much this grand text gains by its association with music. 
We shall appreciate this fact more clearly if we compare the 
rapid progress of a “Low” Mass with the more stately movement 
of a Solemn Mass. At the “Low” Mass we are hardly conscious 
that the Gloria is being recited by the celebrant; whereas, at the 
Solemn Mass, when it is uttered to the strains of music, how 
vividly it recalls to mind the peace and glory of that night when 
the heavens were opened and the angelic choir sang of peace on 
earth and of glory in the highest. And as we listen: 


‘In our minds we seem to see 
Shepherds bend adoring knee; 

In our minds we seem to hear 
Blasts from silver trumpets blow, 
As they did, so loud and clear, 
From the battlements of Heaven, 
On that calm and gracious even 
Nineteen hundred years ago.” 


When the choir has ceased singing, the celebrant addresses 
to the people, in a musical monotone, the salutation: Dominus 
vobiscum—“The Lord be with you”; and, having received from 
the people the answer: Et cum spiritu tuo—‘And with thy spirit,” 
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he asks the people to join with him in prayer, saying: Oremus— 
“Let us pray!” After this he utters, in musical cadences, the united, 
public, universal prayer of the Spouse of Christ. Then the Epistle 
and Gospel are sung in musical recitation—the loud, clear, orato- 
rical tone making the sacred words audible to all in the church, while 
at the same time the musical cadences indicate the rhetorical divisions 
of the text. It will be noticed in this connection that music 
serves the double purpose of adding dignity and splendor to the 
utterance of the inspired words, and of making them audible and 
rhetorically intelligible. It is to be noted also that, just as cele- 
brant and congregation interchanged spiritual salutations before 
the singing of the prayer, so also does the deacon interchange 
with the congregation similar salutations and divine praises before 
the singing of the Gospel. Thus it is that music is the vehicle by 
which the liturgy instructs the faithful in the fact that the adorable 
Sacrifice is not the work of the priest alone, but of the people 
also. They are not idly looking on at this Divine Drama; they are 
to be active participants in its progress and consummation. 

In view of this fact—a fact further emphasized when the cele- 
brant turns to the people and says: “Brethren, pray that my 
sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty” 
—it does seem to be a matter for deep regret that the whole con- 
gregation should sit silent and allow their function to be per- 
formed by a few singers in the choir-loft. Our Holy Father, 
Pius X, desires strongly the revival of the ancient custom of con- 
gregational song, which would give full meaning and force to the 
interchange of salutations between priest and people. 

It is equally clear that the next great chant we are to consider, 
namely, the Credo, should be sung by the whole people. For that 
common expression of the common faith of Catholic Christendom, 
intoned by the celebrant, should receive a common utterance by 
the whole congregation, and not by a few selected singers. 

The Credo having been sung, the choir sings the Offertory, 
while the priest continues the action of the Mass down to the 
Preface. In the profoundly touching salutations and responses 
introducing the Preface, we again perceive the necessity for con- 
gregational song. Sursum corda!—“Lift up your hearts!” cries 
the priest at the altar to his people. And their answer comes back 
to him: “We have them lifted to the Lord.” But who should— 
indeed, who can with propriety—say this, save the people who 
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have been thus addressed? Is it really possible that such a momen- 
tous assurance can be given adequately by a few singers in the 
gallery? “Let us give thanks to the Lord our God!” sings the 
priest; and the congregation is to reply, in musical cadences: 
“It is meet and just.” Thus is ushered in that sublime chant of 
the Preface, in which the priest speaks not in his own name alone, 
but as well in the name of the whole people of God. If music 
were ever inspired, surely the melody of the various prefaces is 
an inspiration. Week after week, year after year, we have heard 
those solemn and pathetic cadences, and have never grown weary 
of them. Of what other oft-repeated song does not the ear finally 
tire? The priest at length has finished the sublime chant, and 
the choir breaks forth into the song of the heavenly hosts as 
described by the Beloved Disciple in his Apocalypse: “Holy, holy, 
holy.” Then, in the Benedictus, we hear the echoes of the first 
Palm Sunday, when the Jewish populace welcomed Him who 
came in the name of the Lord—“Hosannah in the highest!” 

Shortly after the Consecration, the priest utters musically the 
greatest of all prayers—the Our Father—the congregation singing 
the last of the petitions: “But deliver us from evil.” Then, after 
the priest sings: “May the peace of the Lord be always with you,” 
and the people have answered: “And with thy spirit,” the choir 
sings the triple Agnus Dei and the variable text called the Com- 
munion. Then the prayers are sung by the priest; the deacon 
announces, in melody, that the Mass is finished, and the people, 
still in musical cadences, express their gratitude to God for His 
infinite condescension. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the musical features of the 
Solemn Mass in order to illustrate the important part taken by 
music, which envelops and permeates the sacred action in a most 
striking manner ; and also to point to its real power of emphasizing, 
and beautifying, and interpreting, in its own mysterious language, 
the meaning and sentiment of the Divine Liturgical Drama of 
the Solemn Mass. If we have entered sufficiently into the mind of 
the Church, we shall not easily be betrayed into expressing a 
preference for Low Mass on the score that we feel more devotion 
there. The Church is our instructor and guide in the things of 
God, and in our duty of reverence and of worship; and the Low 
Mass is only a concession to various difficulties she has had to 
encounter in the course of the ages. 
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Another great public prayer of the Church remains to be oon 
sidered briefly. I mean the Divine Office, which, like the Holy 
Mass, changes its text every day. It comprises the services called 
Matins and Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline. 
With Vespers we are familiar. Doubtless, many of us also are 
familiar with Matins and Lauds, because of their rendition in some 
churches on the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons in 
Holy Week, at the services known as Tenebrae. Vespers and 
Tenebre will give us some idea of the prominent place of music 
in the Divine Office, every part of which is set to musical melodies 
or cadences. 

In the daily devotional life of the Church, the Mass and Office 
are complementary parts; and both are bathed, as it were, in the , 
unceasing ebb and flow of music. 

Since music thus forms so prominent a part of the daily prayer 
of the Spouse of Christ, it is no wonder that she should have 
been so careful lest abuses creep into sacred song. Such abuses 
did occur. Instead of being the obedient servant, music began to 
assume the air of master in the House of God. The decrees of 
Councils and moving exhortations of Popes, and especially the 
recent encyclical of the present reigning Pontiff, Pius X, have 
striven to purge out the old leaven of unseemliness in the music 
of the Church and in the manner of its rendition, and to indicate 
the kinds of music which alone should be allowed in the 
Church. That music should be artistic, but it must also 
be holy in spirit, and Catholic or universal in its power of inter- 
preting the emotion of the prayers it voices. It should not 
smack of the opera or of the theatre or even of the concert-hall. 
Nothing should be heard in the House of God save that which is 
ennobling, uplifting, prayerful, gentle with the peacefulness of 
heaven, and spiritual in every one of its moods. Discoursing thus 
with God, music should be holy, pure and spiritual, other-worldly 
in all its yearnings. 

It is significant of the importance of music in the sacred liturgy, 
that Pius X should have made it the subject of his first special 
law binding the Universal Church. Instead of venturing to com- 
plain, or to criticise in any fashion that tender exhortation, and 
even command, of the Vicar of Christ, we should strive by every 
means in our power to enforce and to fulfil it. 

And, finally, if God has blest us with good voices and musical 
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powers, we should hasten to offer Him tithes of His gifts unto 
His praise and honor. And we should do this, not grudgingly 
and hesitatingly, but with all happy zeal and energy. To sing in 
the choir at Mass and Vespers is, as we have seen, to be honored 
by a special participation in the mysteries of religion as exemplified 
in the sacred liturgy of the Church. But, with whatever kind 
of voice we may be endowed, it might well be our delight to 
join in congregational song to the praise of our Maker. And 
in this connection we may aptly call to mind the strong words 
of the gentle-minded St. Bernard, when he reprehends those whose 
monastic life bound them to sing the praises of God in the Church, 
but who failed in this duty because of slothfulness, or distraction 
of mind, or—to quote his own expression—‘“carelessness with re- 
spect to their own salvation.” In a lesser measure, all of us may 
apply his reproaches to ourselves, since the Holy Father so urgently 
desires congregational singing. Those who fail to contribute their 
part to the singing “do not reflect,” says the saint, “that they 
who withdraw themselves from a common labor, shall also be 
deprived of the common reward; and that they who defraud the 
Church of their service, their neighbor of edification, the angels 
of joy, the saints of glory, and God of worship render themselves 
unworthy of God’s grace, of the guardianship of the angels, of the 
suffrages of the saints, of their neighbor’s help, and of the benefits 
of the Church. But they who sing properly and with wisdom, 
saith Abbot Rupert, shall enjoy as a reward the everlasting song 
of heaven.” 

It is proper for us, my brethren, to refresh ourselves with such 
thoughts as these; to look upon the solemn services of the Church 
as something which most intimately concerns ourselves and our 
relations to that Supreme Judge whom we are to worship with 
an intelligent mind and with a devout heart; to offer to Him that 
kind of service which is most pleasing to Him, rather than satis- 
factory to our own sense of pleasure or of propriety. If the 
Church speaks, we must listen to her voice of authority, must 
take her point of view, must follow her commands. If our own 
tastes in music are other than those exemplified in her legislation, 
then we must yield our preferences to her will. And, the more 
easily to do this, we might well reflect that, as she has been 
throughout all the ages of her long life the supreme model, even 
in earthly things, of artistic beauty and appropriateness in her 
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wondrous ceremonial, in her magnificent cathedrals, and in her 
educational efficiency, so also is her taste—even in a human and 
earthly way—as to musical appropriateness in her divine services, 
absolutely unexceptionable from an artistic point of view. If we 
differ from her in this we simply confess ourselves to be of 
poor judgment and of poor taste. The greatest musicians, Prot- 
estant as well as Catholic, have hastened to lay at her feet their 
highest appreciations and commendations for her sense of artistic 
appropriateness in the sacred music of her services. To this fact, 
let me, in conclusion, add the words of the Supreme Pastor of 
Christendom : 

“Filled, as we are, with a most ardent desire to see the true 
Christian spirit flourish in every respect and be preserved by all 
the faithful, we deem it necessary to provide before aught else 
for the sanctity and dignity of the temple, in which the faithful 
assemble for no other object than that of acquiring this spirit from 
its foremost and indispensable fount, which is the active participa- 
tion in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church. And it is vain to hope that the blessing of heaven 
will descend abundantly upon us, when our homage to the Most 
High, instead of ascending in the odor of sweetness, puts into the 
hand of the Lord the scourges wherewith of old the Divine Re- 
deemer drove the unworthy profaners from the Temple.” 
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X. ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH IN THE CHURCH 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“O poor little one, tossed by the tempest, without any comfort, behold I will 
lay thy stones in order, and I will lay thy foundations with sapphires. And 
I will make thy bulwarks of jasper, and thy gates of graven stones, and all thy 
borders of desirable stones. All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children.”—lIsa. liv, 12, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Catholic Church is the most prominent fact in the history 

of the-world. She is the admiration of all. Why? Because of her natural 
and supernatural organization. 
She satisfies the craving of all intellects by the beauty, simplicity, com- 
plexity of her teaching; she satishes the demands of the heart by her 
liturgy, her devotions; she supplies spiritual activity for all dispositions; 
she tnspires with a deep insight into the supernatural; she gives to life 
and to things of life their true value; she uplifts and draws by her solidarity; 
above all, she is of God. Founded by Christ, sanctified and guided by the 
Holy Ghost, she leads to God. Our duties towards the Church. 


I. The study of man, his nature and his actions is an unfading 
source of interest; his progress in the past, his prospects in the 


future, supply endless materials for investigation and speculation. 
Nothing that concerns man is so marvelous and so widely interest- 
ing as the dispositions that Providence has made for the salvation 
of souls. The Catholic Church, which sums up in itself all these 
dispositions of God and all the action of men in regard to them, 
has an overpowering fascination for almost every one. She is by 
no means regarded in the same light by all; she excites totally 
opposite feelings in different persons; she causes enthusiastic ad- 
miration and enthusiastic hatred. None are indifferent, none are 
neutral, none can despise her. Her grandeur extorts from all, even 
from her enemies, the homage of their most serious attention. The 
Church has undeniably been the most prominent fact in the past 
history of the world; at the present day she holds an influence which 
is without parallel, both for its depth and intensity, and for the 
wide area which it affects. This great fact must be of absorbing 
importance, not only to those whose faith designates the Church 
as the manifestation of God to man, but to many others, who regard 
her from the point of view of history, or archeology, or politics, 
or art, or psychology. Unbelievers have labored, if not as lovingly, 
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at least as enthusiastically, in studying the Church and her relations 
with each successive age, and endeavoring to explain the phenomena 
of her existence. Not one who has approached the task with com- 
mon honesty and a judicial spirit has ever failed to be struck with 
amazement at the enormous power of the Church, and to acknowl- 
edge with admiration, notwithstanding a general hostility to her, the 
great benefits she has conferred on human society. 

The striking points of excellence in the Church are so numerous 
that every mind finds something which appeals to its own per- 
sonality. Every one can find something in the Church which ex- 
cites his interest, and perhaps his admiration; something which 
speaks to him of her divinity: a glimmering light of grace, which 
is designed by God to be followed up till it leads the enquirer to 
the fulness of truth in union with the Church. Such good points 
seem to outsiders to account in part for her power and permanent 
life. Let us consider a few of them. They are such as have been 
remarked upon from time to time by those who are not members 
of the Church, and who have seen in them signs of human wisdom, 
or of clever organization, or of natural enthusiasm, or prudent 
use of opportunities. We, of course, know that the secret of the 
Church’s life lies in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
with her all days, even to the end of the world, and in the power 
of the Holy Ghost, who is to teach her all truth, and never suffer 
the gates of Hell to prevail against her. And as for the extraor- 
dinary virtues by which so many Catholics contribute to the general 
power of the Church, they result, not so much from her discipline 
and careful teaching, as from that influence of which the text 
speaks: “All thy children shall be taught of the Lord” (Isa. liv, 13). 
However, there are natural elements that enter into the supernatural 
strength of the Church; they are part of the equipment with which 
Jesus Christ has furnished her as the instruments of her success; 
and through them God works out His purpose. 

II. One source of strength that has been frequently remarked 
is the abundant wealth of the Church in doctrine, devotion, and 
practical piety, out of which she is able to satisfy every class of men, 
both simple and cultivated, and every faculty of mind, or imagina- 
tion, or heart. Systems of philosophy have been adapted only to 
the few, the educated of one country or one age: they have never 
extended to the great masses of population. Religions also have 
generally had a special national character, which limited their in- 
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fluence to certain races, to Orientals, or to dwellers in the North, 
to Arabs, to Greeks, or barbarians. Some religions are eminently 
for respectable people, others are intolerable to any but the half- 
educated. (1) The Catholic Church, with her theological treasures, 
can satisfy the most philosophical searchers after abstract truth, 
and at the same time her doctrines are simple enough to be grasped 
by the most illiterate. She has that within her which enabled her 
to criticise the barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire, and to 
meet the wants of the feudal ages; and to-day she is equally at 
home in the wigwam of the Indian, in universities and parliaments, 
in the midst of an age of commerce and free democracy. 

(2) A great writer has pointed out how the Church is able to 
find employment for all abilities, and religious work for all who 
wish to serve God and their neighbor. Other religions would be 
unable to find a place for a St. Theresa, or a St. Francis of Assisi. 
The religious orders in the Catholic system provide what thousands 
crave for, and only a few have been able to attain by exceptional 
abilities elsewhere. Women as well as men, the unlearned as well 
as the learned, the weak as well as the strong, have their various 
works and their own proper positions in the house of God. Some 
study and some teach; some nurse the sick, others visit the poor; 
some cultivate the arts and sciences, others the fields; some ransom 
captives, others civilize savages, others give shelter to wayfarers; 
some serve God in silence and contemplation, others by their 
eloquence, many walk in the lowly but secure path of obedience, and 
there are positions of authority for those who are adapted to com- 
mand. There is no waste of material in the laboratories of the 
Church; there is no character that cannot be turned to some of the 
multifarious purposes of religion and made into a source of strength 
and life. 

(3) Further, there is the great variety of devotions which the 
Church provides. Here again she differs from other religious 
bodies. There must be some flexibility and adaptation, if a thing 
is to suit millions of different characters. Other religions are 
stunted and starved as to devotional practises; they are flexible 
only in matters of doctrine by allowing wide facilities for the denial 
of every revealed truth. The Catholic Church in doctrines of faith 
is necessarily rigid and invariable, for truth is one only; but in her 
devotions she provides us with a most rich variety of spiritual 
food. The liturgy is grand and imposing as celebrated in a 
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Cathedral with incense, lights, splendid vestments, solemn har- 
monies ,and majestic movements; and this is the same as the 
simple, business-like service, the more impressive because there 
is no striving for impressiveness, celebrated quietly at early morning 
in the Catacombs, or in a poor shed in an unsettled country, 
or a city chapel, or a cavern on a mountainside in days of per- 
secution. Besides the liturgy we have popular devotions in the 
vernacular, hymns and litanies, and rosaries, and the Way of the 
Cross. Then there are the confraternities in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, the Precious Blood, the Blessed Virgin, the Angels, with 
their prayers and practises, all stirring up fervor and deep attach- 
ment to religion. Then we have the immense abundance of manuals, 
and prayer-books, and meditations for private and public use: 
novenas and festivals, Benediction and exposition, the mysteries 
of our Lord’s life and His Blessed Mother’s, pilgrimages and holy 
seasons. In all this there is enough to satisfy every temperament 
and every need of the soul, something to meet every mood of joy 
or sorrow. 

The overflowing, inexhaustible life of the Church manifests itself 
in these various forms, and these react and help to stir up a more 
vigorous life of fervor in the souls of the faithful. None need 
be left dissatisfied, none need complain of a void that Catholic 
doctrine and devotions do not fill; all can find assurance in doubt, 
comfort in desolation, strength in temptation. 

III. A second source of strength in the Church is to be found 
in the dispensations of those who form its rank and file. It is a 
peculiarity of Catholics that they, more than any other body of 
Christians, have an insight into the unseen, a certainty about things 
that are beyond the grasp of simple reason, a sense of the reality 
of the supernatural. This is attributed by outsiders to natural 
causes, the bent of certain minds, the thoroughness of their re- 
ligious education. But it is not merely natural. It is due to the 
inspired habit of faith to that divine gift which gives men a 
readiness to believe, and constancy in holding fast. This hardly 
exists in the followers of other religions: these have a sort of per- 
suasion, but not anything like certainty; they are attached to 
forms of words but do not grasp the realities which these words 
represent; they may observe a considerable regularity of life, but 
it is not grounded on firm principle. Such persons are visibly 
disconcerted when brought face to face with any religious fact; 
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they are unfamiliar with anything beyond the names of such things, 
Cardinal Newman somewhere describes at length the nature of 
their religious sense in his early days. It did not, he says, go 
further than a general acknowledgment of some kind of over- 
ruling Providence, it only apprehended God as a sort of abstraction; 
it was familiar with Jesus in the gospels, but would have been 
shocked at the definite statement that Jesus Christ is Uncreated 
God, the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity. Anything that 
definitely embodies positive doctrine is regarded by them as a coarse 
and material product of Catholic imagination. 

How is it with Catholics? To them the unseen world is as 
much a matter of course and of clear assurance as any foreign 
country of which they have seen the maps and studied the manners 
and customs. God, though invisible, is felt by them to be present, 
just as the authority of an invisible central government is felt in 
a remote village. Our Lord Jesus Christ is not an historical per- 
sonage belonging to a distant epoch; He is some one whom they 
can address in prayer, who is conscious of their appeals and an- 
swers them, to whom they can pour out their sorrows and commit 
the care of their interests. The devout Catholic lives in the com- 
panionship of his Angel Guardian, he speaks daily to the Blessed 
Mother of God, to the apostles and saints of former times; he is 
not cut off by a rigid barrier from his friends departed; they are 
as much alike to him as if they had only gone beyond the seas; 
he keeps up a certain correspondence with them, praying for them 
if they are in Purgatory, asking their prayers if in Heaven. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the continual enforcement of it in all the ceremonies 
and surroundings of worship does more than anything else to fix 
and crystallize into solid form the Catholic perception of the super- 
natural. The Sacraments have the same effect; they are not to us 
merely comforting forms, or dictates of piety and propriety, but 
they are actual remission of sin, a conveyance of definite powers. 
So real is their effect on the soul that it overflows upon the body, 
changing the aspect of the countenance; or, as with Extreme 
Unction, reducing the fevered temperature of the sick. 

One way in which this appreciation of the reality of the unseen 
strengthens the Church, is that it makes men feel the reality and 
importance of that which is unseen in their own lives. It causes 
their religion to go down beneath the visible surface, and work © 
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its effect, not on the outward actions, but on the springs of action. 
Their inmost secret thoughts are open and bare to the invisible 
beings who are so real to them; their mental actions are as much 
controlled by those presences as outward actions are checked by the 
presence of our own fellow-men ; inward habits, like outward habits, 
grow into conformity with the standard of those with whom we 
habitually live. So in Catholics there is more consistency as to 
religion than in other men; there is a greater harmony between 
the inward and outward life, whether that life be good or bad, 
and there is more reality. Catholics, God knows, are often bad 
enough; but it is rare to find among them specimens of that type 
which is becoming so terribly common, the modern Pharisee, the 
whited sepulchre full of all filthiness, who is the most respectable 
and pious of men in outward demeanor, and commits the most in- 
famous crimes when he thinks himself safe from detection. Such 
beings are the inevitable product of these modern popular forms of 
religion which have discarded dogmas and the supernatural. 

IV. As any one lives more in the supernatural world, he sets 
less value on that which is natural, he becomes indifferent to it, dis- 
interested, and then self-sacrificing. The virtues which the Catholic 
Church specially insists on lead to the same spirit of sacrifice. 
Humility reduces our overweening estimate of our own importance 
and the value we set on ourselves. Generous charity causes us 
to render love and service to God and man. The hope of Heaven 
and the sight of Jesus on the Cross make us ready to endure 
suffering with joy for the sake of justice and truth. Hence arises 
that spirit which gives the greatest moral strength to the character 
and produces the greatest effects in the world of men—the spirit 
of unselfishness, of indifference to gain, to honors, to life, to death. 
Lacordaire has observed that it is a law of the world that those who 
are ready to die will always master those who want to live. In- 
difference to human life—the life of other men—is almost the 
greatest of vices. It was one chief element of the successes gained 
by Mahomet and by the reformers of the sixteenth century. But 
it is a force that cannot endure for ever. There is a greater and 
more lasting force—indifference to one’s own life. This was the 
strength of the early Church, and one great cause of its wonderful 
success. The same spirit is as vivid, as indomitable, and as widely 
spread in the Catholic Church of the present day as it was in the 
days of Nero, Diocletian and Elizabeth. It is not often that it has 
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to be exercised in the same circumstances as then, in the endurance 
of torture and public execution; but it exists unchanged; and its 
existence makes possible those many other heroic sacrifices of home, 
and comfort, and riches, and love, and name and fame, which 
have only ceased to be heroic, because they are so numerous as to 
be commonplace in the Catholic Church. Now and then it happens 
that some one out of the crowd of heroic lives in the Church is 
brought into unexpected prominence, and the whole world is moved; 
every heart, not entirely dead to honor and love,throbs with generous 
emotion, forgets for a moment all prejudice and pays its homage to 
the Church which bears such children. In every part of the earth 
men and women, full of the same heroic spirit, are working inde- 
fatigably in the cause of God and His Church. Every one of 
those lives, and every action of these lives, advances the holy cause. 
They do not need to be published abroad in order to be effectual: 
they do their work secretly and gradually, but infallibly. Nothing 
falls useless to the ground; every new force that comes upon the 
earth has its full effect, whether it be a momentary ray of sunlight, 
or a word that comes from a heart inspired by divine love. What 
need we more to convince us of the inexhaustible strength of the 
Catholic Church, and of the enormous results which must follow at 
some future time from the expenditure of so much of the highest 
human force accompanied by the grace of God? 

V. The last source of strength that we shall notice is the 
solidarity of all the members of the Church. They all have the 
same views about things spiritual, all have the same aspirations, 
all live by the same rules, all work according to the same methods. 
They form one compact, solid, united body. There is the completest 
unity of mind and heart, there is instant communication between 
the head and the remotest members, as through the nerves of 
the human body; there is a most strong organization, which is all 
the stronger because it is not mechanical and rigid, but spontaneous 
and spiritual. So the Church goes on in every country of the 
world, and in all ages, pursuing the same course, working in the 
same way, hampered always by external impediments, thrown back 
at times, sometimes having her work obliterated and being obliged 
to recommence from the beginning, and yet she is always on the 
whole advancing. And no wonder. Having such solidarity, she 
must have invincible strength and unfailing life. Union of this 
kind is a source of enormous power, even though it be in a small 
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body. The Catholic Church having such unity, and being at the 
same time universal in extent, has a strength greater than that of 
any empire, any nation, or any combination of mankind. She 
does not exert her strength actively, 7. e¢., by physical violence, 
by military conquest, by enforced rule, by armed resistance, as do 
the powers of this world. She is to that extent weak, and lies at 
the mercy of her enemies. But where she is weak there she is 
strong. There is such a thing as passive strength, which may be 
able to repel and outlast the most violent assaults of active strength. 
All the forces of the Church, her universality, her perpetuity, her 
unity, run into strength of the passive sort. Her strength is a kind 
which is not adapted to wield the sword, therefore it is of a kind 
which can never perish by the sword. It is simply beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the violence of the world, its frauds, 
persecutions, calumnies, enticements, should ever destroy the in- 
vulnerable unity of the Catholic Church. She could only be con- 
ceivably destroyed by a power that should be at least her equal. 
But it cannot be expected that any human combination should ever 
extend itself to a universality such as that of the Church; and even 
if universal, its very greatness would make it impossible that it 
should last; and even if it had perpetual life, the conditions of the 
human mind would be enough to render such a unity as that of the 
Church absolutely unattainable. Therefore, in the positive strength 
of her unity the Church will outlast all her enemies; therefore, “no 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; and every tongue 
that resisteth thee in judgment thou shalt condemn” (Isa. liv, 17). 
Therefore, “the nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish and the gentiles shall be wasted with desolation” (Isa. 
ix; 12). 

The four points we have been considering are some, out of many 
others, that are frequently put forward in speech and writing by 
those who do not accept the Catholic Church as a natural explana- 
tion of the unusual phenomena which she exhibits. But no natural 
Causes are a sufficient explanation. If they could produce certain 
effects in the Catholic Church, they would produce the same in 
other religious bodies. As these results are unattainable in other 
religions, the presumption is that they have proceeded from some 
exceptional cause which acts only in the Catholic Church. When 
investigators think that they have discovered the secret of success, 
in the Church’s organization, or in her treasures of learning and 
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devotion, or in the devotedness of her children, and that they have 
escaped the necessity of attributing it to God, they have only re- 
moved their difficulty one step farther back. They have produced 
facts which are connected directly with the Church’s success and 
partially account for it; but whence came these facts? They require 
to be accounted for, because they are as supernatural as the effects 
which they profess to explain, and they cannot be accounted for 
except as the work of God. Whence is that abounding life which 
exhibits such undying fertility in religious organizations and forms 
of devotion, unless it be from God? Why have Catholics such an 
exceptional insight into supernatural truths, so much clearness 
about them, such constancy in holding to them, unless it be that 
they have received an exceptional influx of the Holy Spirit? Whence 
is that heroic self-abnegation which other men can only admire and 
not imitate? How account for the singular unity of the Catholic 
Church, unless it be that she was the one for whom our Lord 
prayed after the last supper, “that they may be made perfect in 
one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee” (John xvii, 21, 23). 
The attempts to explain away the divinity of the Catholic Church 
only serve to bring it out into clearer light. 

Our four points, besides teaching us admiration and confidence 
in the Church, should also remind us of our duties to her. We 
should make use of the spiritual learning she offers us, and fix upon 
something in her abundant literature which may instruct us and 
excite us to holiness of life; we should also select some devotions 
for special cultivation. Secondly, we should be careful not only 
to believe, but to keep vividly before us the supernatural world, 
the universal presence of God, the special presence of Jesus in the 
tabernacle, and our communion with the saints in heaven and the 
souls in Purgatory. Thirdly, let us strive to do some work for 
God, not something that is easy, and pleasant, and costs us nothing, 
but something that demands effort, perseverance and self-sacrifice. 
And lastly, let us endeavor to draw more closely the bonds of unity 
with our brethren. As we are one in faith, let us also be one 
in charity. Let us obliterate all artificial distinctions, put an end 
to all discussions, forget our own rights, forgive others’ wrongs, 
and love and help one another as members of the one family. So 
shall we not only sanctify our own souls, but we shall help to 
strengthen the whole Church of God and hasten her triumph. 
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XI. THE CIRCUMCISION 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“And after eight days were accomplished that the child should be circum- 
cised; his name was called Jesus.”—Luke ii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.Introduction—Meaning and origin of rite of Circumcision. Sac- 
ramental amongst Jews. Probably remitted original sin through prevision 
of merits of Christ. Cruel rite taken up as basis of Covenant with Abra- 
ham. Triple origin assigned, each suggesting appropriate thoughts. 

Instituted as tribal mark. 
II. Instituted as sacrificial rite. 
III. Instituted as preservative against disease. 

I. It marked off Israel from all other nations. Hence, uncircum- 
cision, (a) a term of reproach, like heathen or pagan amongst us. Strangers 
entering fold of Israel had to submit to it. Cause of trouble in infant 
church; (b) in this sense a type of Baptism, now the tribal mark of the 
new Israel. The old rite branded flesh, the new, spirit, in imprinting a 
character. Do we esteem Baptism or fulfil its attendant duties as Jews 
did circumcision? 

II. Circumcision, a painful sacrificial rite, dedicatory of one’s person 
to God; (a)sacrifice, ever deemed a necessary element of public worship, 
implies change, suffering or death of outward object or victim: atonement 
for sin; (b) sacrifice of Christ on Cross sole adequate sin offering. His 
atoning sacrifice for sin culminating on Calvary, may be said to have begun 
in circumcision, first shedding of the precious Blood; survives, and is per- 
petuated mystically in clean oblation of Holy Mass. 

III. According to some, circumcision instituted only on hygienic 
grounds; said to have safeguarded from many forms of bodily disease. 
Symbolically, is a sign of purity of heart, and cleanliness of life, in cutting 
away roots and seat of evil. Sources of life often turned into springs of 
death, both in the natural and spiritual order. Symbol of Sacramental 
fountains, that cleanse and safeguard soul from disease of sin. 

Conclusion.—One main lesson to be learned, need of mystic circum- 
cision. Carnal rite abolished; symbolic, abides. To be practised in cutting 
off, (a) all undue attachment to wealth, (b) all undue attachment to 
pleasure. ‘ 


S San Nes ee aoa eect 


The feast we keep to-day calls to mind Christ’s first shedding 
of blood, and the bestowal on Him of the holy name of Jesus, 7. ¢., 
Saviour. The rite of Circumcision had a sacramental character 
amongst the Jews. Catholic writers hold that this rite remitted 
original sin, thus imparting grace, not in itself, but through the future 
merits of Christ. It was in this way a type of Baptism, cleansing the 
soul, not by water, but in one’s own blood. The rite was chosen as a 
symbol of the alliance or covenant between God and His people. 
They entered into God’s family or nation, undertaking to suffer for 
their sins, by shedding their blood; and in return, God undertook, 
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as it were, to send a Redeemer or Messias, who should reconcile 
them to Himself, and so purchase their redemption by shedding His 
Blood in atonement for sin. Thus it became a Jewish sacrament, 
securing the forgiveness of sin, through the prevision of the 
merits of the promised Saviour. Over and beyond Contrition, 
rightly called the Circumcision of the heart, we reasonably infer 
from God’s known mercy and goodness, in promising a Saviour, the 
existence of some outward rite or symbol, operative through His 
‘merits, for the remission of sin in both sexes. From the time of 
Abraham this symbol was, in the males of Israel, the rite of 
Circumcision. 

Not that the rite was unknown before the days of this holy 
patriarch. As may be seen from a mural tablet in the ruined 
temple of Karnac, it was practised by the ancient Egyptians as far 
back as fourteen centuries before Christ, and was known to peoples,, 
as far apart as the ancient Aztecs of Mexico and the modern 
Kaffirs of Africa. Its antiquity is denoted by the fact that up till 
recently, amongst the Jews, it was performed with a stone instru- 
ment. Thus, a rite common to other nations, was made the basis of 
a covenant with Abraham, just as the natural phenomenon of the 
rainbow was made the symbol of God’s promise to Noe. Circum- 
cision was performed by the father of the child, and sometimes even 
by the mother (Exod. iv, 25), so that our Lady may have witnessed 
in agony the first shedding of the precious Blood in the cave of 
Bethlehem, as on Calvary she beheld the last. 

A triple origin is ascribed to the rite of Circumcision. Some see 
in it merely a tribal or national mark, others a sort of initial human 
sacrifice to God, whilst a third class of writers say it was adopted 
on hygienic grounds, as a preservative against disease. There is 
a certain amount of instructive symbolism contained in all three. 
The thoughts thereby suggested will form the matter of our discourse 
to-day. 

I. Though ever a religious rite amongst the people of God, 
it was, at the same time, a badge of national life. It marked off 
the people of God as a nation apart. The uncircumcised were 
cut off from communion with those so favored; this rite admitting 
them to a share in the blessings and privileges exclusively reserved 
to the children of Abraham. Hence, converts from the surround- 
ing nations, on seeking admittance into the religion of Israel, had 
to submit to it. So distinctive was circumcision of the name and 
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nation of the Jews that one of the main difficulties of the Church, 
in Apostolic times, was the protection of the Gentile converts against 
the tyranny of subjection to this painful rite. St. Paul stood almost 
alone in claiming for them “the liberty of the children of God,” 
“the freedom” from the ritual of the old law, “wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” 

As a tribal mark, circumcision was a type and emblem of Baptism. 
The narrow Hebrew covenant with Abraham was merged into 
the worldwide covenant with Christ, and we are now washed ir 
the waters of Baptism—typically, the Blood of Christ, as were the 
Jews in circumcision. “From stones God can raise up children to 
Abraham.” Circumcision was the door of entry into the Jewish 
nation ; Baptism is the gate of the Church, the way into the Kingdom 
of God—the tribal mark of His chosen race. This is the new birth, 
by water and the Holy Spirit: “Amen, I say to you, unless a man is 
born again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” “Go ye teach 
all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost” . . . “He that is not baptised will 
be condemned.” “Be baptised every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of your sins” (Acts ii, 38). Unlike circum- 
cision, which impressed its mark merely on the flesh, the holy bap- 
tismal rite brands our very souls with the indelible spiritual mark 
called character. Nothing can efface this sign of the Son of God. 

It is noteworthy that our Lord was circumcised on the eighth 
day after birth, and received His name, just as our children are 
admitted into the Church, and named, at about the same interval. 
Our Lord was not bound by a law, of which, He, as God, was the 
framer. Sinless, and speckless as man, He needed neither type, nor 
reality of forgiveness and cleansing away of sin, yet to set us an 
example, of “fulfilling all justice,” of submitting to all just laws, 
binding on sinners, He chose to submit both to the circumcision of 
His nation and to the baptism of John. He thus, by circumcision, 
became a full son of Abraham—assuming, not merely the privileges, 
but the sacrifices and obligations of his tribe. In this manner, 
“Him who knew no sin,” he (God) “hath made sin for us, that we 
might be made the justice of God in him (2 Cor. v, 21). 

We, too, have made a compact or covenant, with God, in Baptism. 
He is ever true to His promise. Aire we true to ours? Let us not 
forget that to secure our Privileges and claims, as sons of God 
and “heirs to the promise,” we must fulfill our duties as sons and 
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heirs. When our Lord saw Nathaniel for the first time He ex- 
claimed, “This is a true Israelite in whom there is no guile,” 
Could He say the same of us, who, through the portals of Baptism, 
have entered into the Church, the new Israel of God? Do we keep 
our covenant, 7. ¢., the promise made by us when we received the 
name and tribal-mark of the children of God? 

II. Again, many place the origin of the rite of Circumcision in 
the dedication of the person to one’s God by a sort of sacrificial act; 
and such it ever undoubtedly was amongst the Jews. It was 
expressly enjoined on Abraham, and “his seed after him,” as a 
“sion of the covenant between me and you’ (Gen. xvii, 10). A 
part of the body was offered for the whole, a few drops of infant 
blood were shed in place of the whole stream of life. The rite 
thus became a dedicatory sacrifice and consecration to God. Hence, 
it was essential to the rite that blood should flow, blood being 
deemed not merely a symbol, but the very seat of life. “Without 
the shedding of blood,” says St. Paul, “there is no remission” (Heb. 
iv, 22). 

Outward public acts of worship have ever assumed the form of 
sacrifices, implying the offering to God of gifts. There have been 
always an altar and a priesthood, both necessarily entailing sacrifice. 
Even in a state of innocence some form of sacrifice would seem 
a necessary element of religion; but from the entry of sin sacrifice 
acquired a new phase—that of atonement—a sin-offering. Guilt 
and punishment meet in every act of sin. Hence, the victim offered 
in sacrifice had to suffer—be slain in most cases. Human sacrifices 
were offered, but animals were substituted to recognize God’s 
supreme dominion over life and death and appease His wrath roused 
by sin. The abuse of sacrifice only accentuates its importance and 
necessity in the world of religion. 

Circumcision, therefore, was the remnant of a felt need of the 
justice of the sinner’s death in sacrifice for sin. It was a symbol of, 
and preparation for, the great atoning sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross, still perpetuated in the Mass. The Victim offered on Calvary, 
human and divine at the same time, was the sole act of sacrifice 
adequate to man’s sin and God’s outraged justice. Christ took 
upon Himself both the guilt and penalty of our sins. The shedding 
of His precious Blood, “without which there is no remission,” began 
to-day in the rite of Circumcision. It was an earnest and fore- 
shadowing of Calvary. Accepting the symbolic law of Circumcision, 
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He accepted also the law of retribution and atonement, of which 
that sanguinary rite was the expression and foretaste. “I testify 
to every man that circumciseth himself, that he is a debtor to the 
whole law (Gal. v, 3). The yoke of the law, lying heavy on Him, 
is the price of our ransom. 

The outpouring of the precious Blood began in the rite recorded 
to-day, is carried on, mystically and purely, in the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. For we, too, as St. Paul says, like the Jewish, and all 
other forms of religion, “have an altar, where they have no power to 
eat, who serve the tabernacle.” “Every high priest is appointed to 
offer gifts and sacrifices” (Heb. v, 1). Our high priest, Christ, 
“a priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech,” still 
offers daily, through the priests of the new law, the unbloody sac- 
rifice of His Body and Blood, under the very elements of bread 
and wine, as did the patriarch of old (Gen. xiv, 18). The Blood 
first shed in the sacrificial rite of circumcision is still mystically 
offered in this “new oblation” for the quick and the dead. 
Amongst enlightened nations all other forms of sacrifice have 
perished—all bloody rites and slaughterings are done away with, 
or rather they survive mystically, meet, and are expressed in this 
clean oblation. What was good and true and beautiful in them 
survives in the worldwide Sacrifice of the “Holy Mass.” 

III. Lastly, the rite of Circumcision is ascribed by some to 
hygienic motives. To it they attribute the health, vigor and fer- 
tility of the Jews, and their comparative immunity from many 
forms of disease. Whatsoever element of truth there may be in 
this opinion, it is unquestionable that both liturgically and sym- 
bolically circumcision is a sign of purity of heart, cleanliness of 
life and of immunity from sin. It is a mystical cutting away of 
the seat of spiritual disease. The original covenant with Abraham 
acted as a saving, healing and restraining influence on carnal affec- 
tions and excesses. Then, as now, alas! the sources of natural life 
were turned into a poisoned fountain of spiritual death. But, happily, 
the first blood-letting of our infant Saviour, brought to mind to-day, 
began those life-giving sacramental streams in which the lepers are 
cleansed. If, at present, there is a “fountain of clean water set up in 
the new Jerusalem for the washing of the sinners and the unclean,” 
we owe it to the Blood of the Lamb, that was slain to make interces- 
sion for us, “Knowing that you were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as gold and silver, but with the precious Blood of Christ, as of 
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a lamb, unspotted and undefiled” (I Peter, i, 18). The first bleatings 
of this tender Lamb were heard in the carrying out of this cruel rite 
—that He might win for us the streams of living water that are to us 
the springs of eternal life. For by submitting to this rite Christ 
covenanted to die that we might live. Through the merits of the 
precious Blood, the first drops of which were shed to-day, we now, 
in the laver of Baptism and in the bath of Penance, “draw water 
with joy from the Saviour’s fountains.” 

But let us remember that we, too, in a manner, hold the “Keys 
of life and death.” Under God we may still impart life. We can 
take away our own lives, or those of others, both physically and 
morally. We may commit suicide both in body and in soul. We 
may poison the wells of life. We may change even the sweetening 
waters of sacramental life into cisterns of spiritual death. Instead 
of living to Christ, we may, by sin, and the abuse of sacramental 
grace, “Crucify again to ourselves the Lord of Glory.” 

Now, this thought suggests a few of the lessons to be learned 
from the reflections made to-day. Besides the general one, of attach- 
ing supreme value to the soul, to save which Christ shed every 
drop of His precious Blood, other helpful thoughts spring from the 
nature of the rite itself. Let me rivet your attention on one, the 
need, on our part, of mystical or spiritual circumcision. As a carnal 
rite it is no longer binding. We are in full enjoyment of the liberty 
“Wherewith Christ has made us free” ; but in this very liberty there 
lurks a danger. We are free only within the limits of God’s holy 
law. The Mosaic law has been abolished solely in its ritual and 
ceremonial aspect, not in its moral. In this latter respect, its soul, 
and heart, and spirit, the law abides in its every jot and title. The 
temple worship, enshrined in the Mosaic law, was but a training and 
preparation and fitting of the people for the higher worship of 
God “in spirit and in truth,” just as the sacrifice of goats and oxen 
made way for the “clean oblation” of the Mass now offered, “From 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the same.” An inkling 
of this pure and higher form of excision was often granted to 
the seers of the old dispensation. As far back as Deuteronomy 
(x, 6), we read “Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of your hearts, 
and stiffen your necks no more.” Indeed, the words of Jeremias 
the prophet come home to us to-day as forcibly as when uttered, 
“All the nations are uncircumcised in the flesh; but all the house 
of Israel are uncircumcised in the heart” (Jerem. ix, 25). 
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As far as carnal pleasures and gross material desires are con- 
cerned, are we any better to-day than the Jews whom the prophet 
addressed? To cut away all carnal excesses, and aught that hinders 
the flight of the soul to God, is the lesson to be taken to heart on 
to-day’s feast. To do so is to make way for the Creator in the soul. 
The old carnal rite has gone, but the main end in view remains. 
“Rend your hearts and not your garments.” The words of St. 
Paul are as true and applicable to-day as when the burning question 
of carnal circumcision well nigh rent the Church in twain. “For 
it is not he is a Jew that is so outwardly, nor is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew that is one inwardly, 
and the circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in 
the letter, whose praise is not of men but of God” (Rom. ii, 28-29). 
The circumcision enjoined by the gospel is summed up in our 
Lord’s words, “If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self.” The pruning-knife is to be applied to the soul, rather than 
the body. All is to be surrendered and renounced that would cut 
us off from God. To be in tune and harmony with Him is divine 
life. All is to be ruthlessly sacrificed that endangers God’s presence 
by grace in the soul, “If thy right eye,” even, “cause thee to offend, 
pluck it out.” “If thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off” (Matt. v, 29). 
This the circumcision that we all so much need to-day—the cutting 
away the many hurtful so-called needs and wants that stifle the 
higher life within us. Under their pressure, there is no liberty of 
spirit, no freedom from carking material cares. The weight of flesh 
and blood stays the soul’s flight. 

Cut off, therefore, from the heart all excessive love and undue 
attachment to money. It is the world’s idol, the world’s god, to-day. 
Worship not at its shrine. Nothing chains the soul to earth and 
its garish fleeting joys more than the worship of the golden calf. 
We must use, not abuse, wealth; and whether rich or poor, never 
forget that the Christian’s main end in life is to lay up treasure, 
not on earth, but in heaven. 

Keeping down the love of wealth will profit little, if we do not 
also restrain the desire of self-indulgence in its many forms—ease, 
idleness, amusements, sensual pleasure, self-indulgence, carried to 
excess and unchecked, is ever insatiable, it both degrades and de- 
moralizes. The pruning-knife of self-denial must never be out of 
our hands, otherwise we run all to wood and leaves. We are planted 
in Christ, the true vine; and it is only by spiritual circumcision 
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we can hope to bear fruit. In conclusion, take to heart the words 
of St. Paul, “Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon the 
earth . . . stripping yourselves of the old man with his deeds 
and putting on the new, him who is renewed unto knowledge accord- 
ing to the image of him that created him where there is neither 
Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bond nor free, 
But Christ is all in all” (Col. iii, 5, 10, 11). 
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XII. VIGILS AND FASTS 
BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


“They that fear the Lord will prepare their hearts, and in His sight will 
sanctify their souls.”—Eccli. ii, 20. “Watch ye and pray.”—Mark xiv, 38. 


SYNOPSIS.—Works of penance a suitable preparation for feasts. 

Vigils—(1) Their meaning. How the early Christians spent 
them; (2) the Vigils of Christmas, Pentecost and Easter; (3) why the 
ancient discipline of the Church was changed in the observance of the 
vigils; (4) how the vigils are observed in the United States. 

II. Fasting—(1) The necessity of penance; (2) why the Church 
prescribes fasting; (3) how fasting benefited Ninive; (4) which days of 
the week the early Christians devoted to fasting; (5) the fast of Saturday 
during the Middle Ages; (6) the Ember days; (7) the fast of the Ember 
days in connection with the ordinations; (8) the feast of St. Mark and the 
Rogation days; (9) the obligation of fasting and its merit; (10) con- 
clusion. 


How great and magnificent the preparations that worldings make 
in order to celebrate some grand feast, to commemorate a glorious 
event! Neither labor nor expense is spared to insure success. Our 
holy Mother, the Church, also has her feasts, commemorating the 
grandest and most glorious events, and she wishes all her children 
to take an active part in them, to make all due preparations to 
celebrate them in a Christian manner. To enable them to do this 
worthily, she has instituted certain practises, which will form the 
subject-matter of this sermon. These practises are works of pen- 
ance, for she knows that penance is inseparable from a Christian life, 
from a follower of Jesus Christ, who expressly declares : “If any man 
wishes to be My disciple, let him deny himself” (Matt. xvi, 24) ; 
that is, let him do penance. The chief works of penance are prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving. 

I. Vicirs.—1. In the calendar of the feasts of the Church we 
come across certain days that are called Vigils. These days occur 
on the eves of the greatest feasts of the Church. Vigil means a 
day of watching. In the early ages of the Church the Christians 
were accustomed on those days to assemble in the churches 
and spend the whole day in fasting, prayer and singing of psalms 
as a befitting preparation for those feasts. At about three o’clock 
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in the afternoon they would go home to partake of the only 
meal of that day, from which flesh-meat and delicacies were ex- 
cluded. They would return to the churches at sunset to keep watch 
the whole night, in prayer, pious chants and other appropriate ex- 
ercises, so as to be well prepared worthily to celebrate the great feast, 
2. In this manner was spent the eve of Christmas, and the first 
Mass, commemorating Christ’s birth, was duly begun at midnight. 
Then the people remained in church to assist at the second Mass, 
which was celebrated at early dawn. In like manner, the Chris- 
tians prayed, fasted and watched on the eve of Pentecost, the feast 
which commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles and the foundation of the Church by their preaching. But 
the grandest and most solemn of all the Vigils was that of the eve 
of Easter Sunday, or Holy Saturday. On the night of Holy Satur- 
day the grandest ceremonies of the ecclesiastical year, all designed 
as figures of our divine Saviour’s glorious Resurrection, were per- 
formed in the most solemn manner. They consisted then, as now, 
principally of the blessing of the new fire, the blessing of the 
Paschal Candle by the deacon whilst singing the Erultet, that hymn 
so full of meaning, so pathetical, so inspiring with confidence 
in its enrapturing melody; the chanting of the prophesies, during 
which the priests gave the final instructions to the catechumens 
about to be baptized; the solemn biessing of the baptismal fount, 
and the baptism of the catechumens by immersion therein; and 
finally the chanting of the Litany, during which the celebrating 
clergy lay prostrate on the floor of the sanctuary in humble, peni- 
tential prayer. These sublime ceremonies lasted until the dawn of 
Easter Sunday, when the Mass of the Saviour’s Resurrection was 
commenced, during which were resumed the Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
the ringing of the bells and the joyous strains of the Alleluia, 
and the faithful, well prepared by the rigorous Lenten fast and 
the penitential exercises of the Vigil, received their risen Lord in 
holy Communion, to them a pledge of a glorious resurrection and 
eternal life. Well did these fervent Christians appreciate the grand 
feast of the Saviour’s Resurrection, and find therein and in their 
austere preparation for it reasons for rejoicing with hope and love. 
3. But, alas! although the Church, which, as her divine Founder 
promised, is to last until the end of the world and triumph over 
all obstacles and persecutions, is holy, and will ever be so, and 
imparts to mankind the means of becoming holy, nevertheless, the 
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human element in the Church, that is her own members, her own 
children, is ever liable to relax in fervor and to abuse the very 
means of sanctification. This was the case with the Vigils. When 
the world had become Christian and the bloody persecutions of the 
first three centuries were already a thing of the past, many Christians, 
following their passions, forsook the spirit of penance, and the night 
gatherings on the Vigils became for many, more eager for pleasure 
than for the exercises of penance, occasions of numerous abuses and 
even of sinful deeds. Hence the Church found it necessary to sup- 
press all the accustomed practises on the Vigils, with the exception 
of the fasting and abstinence. Thenceforth the ceremonies pre- 
scribed and hitherto performed at night were assigned to the morn- 
ing of the Vigils, so that nowadays on Holy Saturday morning the 
Mass of the Resurrection is celebrated with its joyful chants of the 
Gloria in excelsis Deo and the Alleluias and the ringing of bells, 
although the Church is still mourning the Redeemer’s death and 
burial, and the penitential works of fasting and abstinence are still 
obligatory on the faithful. 

4. Owing principally to the changes induced in the manners and 
customs on account of the progress of material civilization, and to 
the consequent gradual relaxation of fervor and of the spirit of 
penance and self-denial among her children, the Church has, in the 
course of ages, grown more and more lenient in prescribing peni- 
tential observances. Wherefore, in the United States, at the present 
time, only the Vigils of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and All Saints, are to be observed as 
days of fasting and abstinence. There is, moreover, a special 
privilege of the Holy Father permitting to workingmen and their 
families the use of flesh-meat at the principal meal on the Vigils of 
Pentecost, the Assumption and All Saints. There is neither fasting 
nor abstinence prescribed for the Vigils of the Epiphany, of the 
feasts of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of St. John Baptist, of the Holy Apostles and of St. Laurence, 
martyr. The Vigils of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter and Pentecost 
are privileged days and take precedence both in the Divine Office 
and in the Mass over any feast, however great, that may fall on 
the same day. The other Vigils are not so privileged; but, in 
case of a feast falling on the same day, they are to be commemorated 
both in the Divine Office and in the Mass. The Vigils falling on 
a Sunday are celebrated or commemorated on the foregoing Satur- 
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day, and the fasting and abstinence, if then prescribed, are to be 
kept on Saturday. It behooves us to enter into the spirit of the 
Church, as is becoming good Christians, by devoting a little more 
time to prayer and performing some acts of mortification on all 
Vigils, but especially on those that precede the more solemn feasts, 
so that we may be well prepared to receive the special blessing 
which God is wont to impart on those feasts. 

II. Fastinc.—1. In the liturgy of the Church frequent mention 
is made of fasting. It prescribes a special fast for the reception 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, consisting in a total 
abstinence from midnight from every kind of food and drink, 
however insignificant the quantity. But the fasting mentioned 
in the various prayers of the liturgy consisted originally in the 
observance of the fasts prescribed by the Church, that is, in 
making only one meal a day and abstaining from flesh meat. Why 
should such a precept form a part of the laws and liturgy of the 
Church? Because our divine Saviour strictly prescribes the doing 
of penance to all His disciples, saying: ‘Unless you do penance, 
you shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii, 5). Why should Christ 
require us to do penance under pain of eternal damnation? Be- 
cause we are sinners, and it behooves us to repent of our sins and 
atone for them. Jesus Christ came to save sinners and call them to 
repentance (Luke v, 32), and founded His Church for the same 
object. Wherefore we cannot be His disciples, as He says, unless 
we deny ourselves; that is, unless we do works of penance. The 
Church, being convinced of this truth, prescribes to us certain 
works of self-denial, of penance, and in her liturgy beseeches God 
favorably to regard our works of penance by showing us His 
mercy and granting us favors, spiritual and temporal. If the 
Church did not prescribe works of penance, who would ever do 
penance ? 

2. The three principal works of penance prescribed by the 
Church are prayer, fasting and alms-deeds. Although they usually 
go hand in hand, our present subject is restricted to fasting. The 
Church, filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ, prescribes fasting to 
her children for many reasons: as a means of doing penance for the 
sins they have committed; of keeping from the sins occasioned by 
indulging too freely in eating and drinking; as a means of averting 
misfortunes or divine punishments; of obtaining favors from the 
divine Goodness; of learning how to control our appetite and 
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mastering our passions; of detaching us from worldly goods and 
enjoyments frivolous and transitory, and of inducing us to aspire 
after those that are heavenly, noble, perfect and everlasting. Fasting 
also gives us opportunities for almsgiving, so that we may give to 
the poor what we spare by our fasts. Moreover, it wards off 
numberless diseases caused by over-indulging the appetite, for ex- 
perience proves that those who grant their appetite everything it 
craves do not enjoy good health, but are a prey to various diseases, 
which render them miserable and shorten life. With good 
reason does the Church sing in one of the Prefaces of the Mass: 
“Thou, by means of corporal fast, holdest the vices in check, elevat- 
est the mind and impartest strength and rewards.” Fasting, there- 
fore, holds our passions in check, raises our mind heavenward, 
gives us strength to overcome our passions and to avoid sin, and is 
deserving of endless reward. “Fasting,” says St. Leo, “has ever 
been the nourishment of virtue. Abstinence is the source of chaste 
thoughts, wise resolves and salutary counsel. By mortification the 
flesh dies to its concupiscences and the spirit is renewed in virtue.” 

3. Holy Scripture furnishes us many examples of the power 
fasting has of atoning for sin and averting God’s wrath and punish- 
ments from sinners and even from communities. The most memor- 
able is that of Ninive. The crimes of that great city were so heinous 
as to call for its total destruction. But God, in His mercy, 
wishing to give its inhabitants the opportunity to appease His just 
wrath, sent the prophet Jonas to them. He preached to them that 
on account of their crimes Ninive would be destroyed in forty 
days. When this threat came to the ears of the king he issued the 
following procalamation: “Let neither men nor beasts, oxen nor 
sheep, taste anything; let them not feed nor drink water. And let 
men and beasts be covered with sackcloth, and cry to the Lord 
with all their strength, and let them turn every one from his evil 
way, and from the iniquity that is in their hands. Who can tell, 
if God will turn and forgive; and will turn away from his fierce 
anger, and we shall not perish? .And God saw their works, that 
they were turned from their evil way; and God had mercy with 
regard to the evil which He had said He would do to them, and 
He did not” (Jon. iii, 7-10). In like manner, the sinner can 
always avert God’s impending justice by repenting of his sins and 
doing works of penance. 

4. Inthe early Church, Wednesdays and Fridays were appointed 
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as days of fasting. Their choice was most appropriate, for Wednes- 
day was then dedicated by the pagans to Mercury, the god of 
theft and injustice, and Friday was consecrated to Venus, the god- 
dess of carnal love and debauchery; wherefore, fasting on those 
days was well calculated both to atone for the countless sins of 
injustice and impurity committed everywhere almost without re- 
straint, and to keep the Christians from indulging in them. More- 
over, the Christian religion furnished another powerful motive for 
choosing those two days of the week as days of penance on account 
of their relation to the Passion of our divine Savior. It was 
Spy-Wednesday ,that is, Wednesday in Holy Week, that the Jews 
perfected their conspiracy to have Jesus Christ put to death; and 
it was in the same week, on Good Friday, that our divine Redeemer 
was so cruelly insulted, tormented and crucified for our sins. The 
early Christians, therefore, very properly did penance by fasting 
on those two days of every week, to commemorate Christ’s Passion 
and to participate in its fruits. 

5. During the Middle Ages the fast of Wednesday was gradually 
transferred to Saturday, partly in honor of our Lord’s burial, and 
partly out of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and this was the case 
especially when the Saturday of each week began to be consecrated 
to her. But when the faith and fervor of the faithful began to 
relax, the strict fast of Friday and Saturday was changed into a 
simple abstinence from flesh-meat. And in these latter times the 
abstinence on Saturdays has been practically dispensed with in 
almost every country, for the Church is a kind mother, who, so long 
as the law of God is not at stake, accommodates the burdens and pre- 
cepts to the circumstances of time and place and to the fervor and 
dispositions of her children. 

6. We now come to the Ember days, which occur at the be- 
ginning of each of the four seasons of the year. These days, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, are days of prescribed fasting 
and abstinence. In this manner the Church consecrates to God 
each of the four seasons and strives to obtain for her children the 
divine blessings by means of penitential works. The Ember days 
of spring occur in the week following the first Sunday of Lent; 
those of summer in Pentecost week; those of autumn, in the week 
following the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (Sept. 14); 
and those of winter, in the week following the third Sunday of 
Advent. 
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7. Another reason for the special prayers and the fasts of the Em- 
ber days is that the liturgy of the Church assigns these days as the 
regular time for the ordination of her clergy. Anciently, these 
were commenced on Ember Saturday night, and, as the ceremonies 
were long and protracted, the Mass of ordination was not over till 
the Sunday morning. The fast of the Ember days has, therefore, 
been instituted principally to obtain of God good, holy and zealous 
priests for His Church. On this point especially depend the honor 
and welfare of the Church and the salvation of mankind. History 
proves, beyond all doubt, that a careless and tepid clergy do greater 
injury to the Church and to the souls of men than a bitter and 
bloody persecution. Persecution, in its outcome, proves beneficial to 
the Church and sends heroic martyrs to heaven, but a clergy devoid 
of holiness and virtue is the scourge of souls and the disgrace of the 
Church. That she may possess a truly worthy clergy, the Church 
endeavors to secure God’s blessing on the ordinations by prescrib- 
ing special prayers in her liturgy and the fasting of the Ember 
days to all the faithful. Wherefore, it behooves every Catholic to 
enter into the spirit of the Church by faithfully keeping the laws 
of fasting and abstinence on the prescribed days, by devout and 
earnest prayer, and moreover, by contributing, each one according 
to his means, to educate aspirants to the priesthood, and to support 
missionaries both at home and in foreign lands. This is not a 
mere counsel, but a duty for which God will hold each one account- 
able. Pope Leo XIII granted to workingmen and their families the 
privilege to use flesh-meat at the principal meal on the Wednesdays 
and Saturdays of the Ember days. 

8. Anciently the feast of the Evangelist St. Mark (April 25) and 
the Rogation days, that is, the three days preceding the feast of 
the Ascension of our Lord, were penitential days of prayer, fasting 
and public procession, for the purpose of averting God’s wrath 
and obtaining His blessing, especially on the growing crops. They 
are now no longer days of fasting or abstinence; but we would 
do well on those days to attend the public prayers and procession, 
if they take place in our parish church, and to increase our alms. 

9. The obligation of fasting on the days prescribed regards all 
the faithful between the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, unless 
they are dispensed by sickness, weak health, hard bodily or mental 
labor, or on account of their inability to fast without injuring their 
health or being hindered from duly performing the duties of their 
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state. The precept of abstinence from flesh-meat concerns all who 
have attained the age of reason, that is, all over seven years of age, 
unless they are dispensed by illness or inability to procure sufficient 
fare. Wilfully, and without sufficient reason, to transgress either 
precept is a grievous sin. Such transgressors deprive themselves 
of the spiritual strength requisite to cope with the devil, the world, 
and their own passions. They, moreover, by their disobedience 
to the Church, disedify their neighbor, and practically deny that 
they are disciples of Jesus crucified, since they fail in the spirit 
of penance, which is the first condition of being His disciple. As 
to those who, through forgetfulness or mistake, fail to keep some 
of the prescribed fasts or abstinence, they do not commit any sin, 
for there is no sin where there is no deliberate wilful transgression 
of a commandment of God or of a precept of the Church. Never- 
theless, every good Catholic feels grieved at any forgetfulness or 
mistake on his part concerning fasting and abstinence, and tries to 
make up for it by some act of voluntary penance, as did the pious 
Knight Joinville, the friend and biographer of King St. Louis. 
Whilst he was a prisoner of war in Egypt and awaiting his ransom, 
Joinville was admitted to dine daily with the sultan. One Friday, 
without thinking of the day, he there partook of some meat. Hav- 
ing discovered his mistake, he was inconsolable, and to punish 
himself for it, he resolved to fast the whole of the following Lent 
on bread and water; a resolution which he most religiously kept, 
although having committed no sin, he was not under any obli- 
gation to do so. What great merit do those gain who enter into 
the spirit of the Church and join the millions and millions of 
faithful Catholics all over the world on the prescribed days of fast- 
ing, prayer and other penitential works! Speaking of the fast of 
the Ember days in September, St. Leo says: “It behooves that, on 
certain days, a general fast should be celebrated by all. Devotion 
is all the more efficacious and holy, when the whole Church is 
engaged in pious works with one spirit and one soul. Public works 
of devotion and penance are preferable to those that are private. 
If the Lord promises that, when two or three shall agree to ask 
of Him anything whatsoever, it shall be granted to them (Matt. 
Xviii, 19, 20), what can be refused to the many thousands who 
pray with one mind and one spirit! How precious in the sight of 
God is the earnestness of all Christians united together for the 
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same object! Let us then all unite tegether, and with one and the 
same good will enter upon this solemn fast.” 

10. Let us heed these admonitions of that great and holy Pope, 
and cheerfully obey the precepts of the Church concerning fasting 
and abstinence. Every time we keep these laws we gain fresh merit 
and add a new gem to the heavenly crown, which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will bestow upon us, if we presevere until death in faith- 
fully keeping the precepts of the Church, our Mother, for our 
divine Saviour has promised it. “Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life’ (Apoc. ii, 10). 
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XIII. ROGATION DAYS, LITANIES 
BY THE REV. JAMES A, GILLIS, A.M. 


“In my affliction I called upon the Lord, and I cried to my God: And he 
heard my voice from his holy temple: and my cry came before him into his 
ears.”—Ps, xvii, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Rogation days. The antiquity of processions in liturgical 
services. Early writers referred to. Religious services in the days of 
persecution. Confined to the Catacombs and unfrequented places—proces- 
sions held only when the Church enjoyed peace. The origin of procession 
traced back to the Ritual of Israel. Examples: Josue, vi; II. Kings, 
vi; III. Kings viii, 1-10. In the New Laws, procession tn honor of the 
Saviour, John xii, 12, 13. Compatibility of liturgical processions. This 
view founded on national processions and pageantry held in honor of brave 
and distinguished persons. Rogation processions: their origin; their 
solemnity. Signal favors obtained through such public and solemn exer- 
cises of piety. Rogation also a preparation for the feast of Ascension, 
The Ascension in its relation to the Nativity as the finale of the mysteries 
of God in the great scheme of Redemption. How we should prepare for it. 
II. The Litanies: their origin. The Litany of the Saints the only litur- 
gical one on the occasion of the Rogations, Consecration of Bishops and 
cemeteries and churches, and ordination of priests; but other litanies au- 
thorized by the Church. Litany of the Saints the most ancient, excepting 
the Kyrie—Conclusion. 


The three days immediately preceding the feast of the Ascension 
are observed as special days of supplication. The Litany of the 
Saints is solemnly chanted on each of these days, which are known 
as Rogation. The name Rogation is derived from the Latin word 
which is equivalent to the Greek litaneia, from which we have the 
English litany; for the litany has always been chanted in the proces- 
sions of this solemn triduum and recited by the clergy in the divine 
office. 

Processions are of very ancient origin. Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
St. John Chrysostom and other early writers of the Church make 
allusion to such processions being held as early as the first century 
of Christianity, in times of danger and impending calamities. On 
such occasions both clergy and people marched in procession to the 
churches, singing psalms and other prayers of supplication. St. 
Cyprian makes mention of such supplications for the removal of 
drought, the repelling of enemies, the moderation of, or deliverance 
from, calamities and the like. Later, in the fourth century, we read 
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of the pious Emperor Theodosius, preliminary to battle, spending 
the whole night in fasting and prayer, and, clothed in sack-cloth, 
going with the priests and people in procession to all the churches 
of the city making devout supplication for the blessing of God 
upon his arms. 

In the early days of persecution the Christians were often obliged, 
through the fury of the storm that raged around them, to hold 
their religious ceremonies in the deep recesses of the Catacombs, 
or to assemble, only one or two at a time, in some unfrequented 
spot at the silent hour of the early dawn. But when the dark and 
gloomy storms of persecution passed away and the sun of peace and 
gladness burst forth with the advent of Christianity, the faithful 
marched to the churches in procession with the singing of psalms. 
Tertullian and other early writers allude to these pious practises 
of the early Christians. 

But processions in connection with liturgical services are much 
older than the Christian Ritual. They were of use in the Ritual 
of Israel under the Levitical Law as a most solemn means of im- 
ploring the divine clemency in time of danger or public calamity ; 
or, as an outward manifestation of joy and gratitude for divine 
favors. After the children of Israel, in their long and weary journey 
to the promised land, had crossed the River Jordan, whose waters 
were miraculously dried up, affording them a dry roadway to cross 
over, they came against the high walls of Jericho. And the Lord, 
whose almighty hand led them out of the bondage of Egypt and 
who went before them in His chariot of light to guide them in their 
weary march, promised them that these strong walls would fall 
flat before them and that Jericho would be delivered into their 
hands. To obtain this favor God commanded the whole army of 
Israel to go in solemn procession, before the Ark of the Lord, seven 
times around the walls of the city. And as the Lord hath promised, 
at the seventh round the great bulwarks of the city fell to the 
ground and Jericho was delivered into’ the hands of Israel (Josue. 
vi). By order of the pious King David, the Ark of the Lord 
was carried in procession from Cariathiarim to his own city of 
David. And all Israel went before the Ark and played with joy 
on all manner of musical instruments (II Kings vi). 

Again, the same Ark of the Covenant was carried in a glorious 
procession, by order of King Solomon, from where it stood in the 
city of David to its final resting-place—the Holy of Holies—pre- 
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pared for it in the innermost court of the holy temple of Jerusalem, 
The king himself and all the princes of the tribes and the great 
ones of Israel, as well as the priests and Levites, went before the 
Ark in this magnificent procession, which was so pleasing to the 
Lord that the majesty of His presence filled the holy temple in 
a cloud. “Then all the ancients of Israel, with the princes of the 
tribes and the heads of the families of the children of Israel were 
assembled to King Solomon in Jerusalem that they might carry 
the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord out of the city of David, that 
is, out of Zion. And all the ancients of Israel came, and the priests 
took up the Ark. And King Solomon and the multitude of Israel 
that were assembled unto him, went with him before the Ark, 
and they sacrificed sheep and oxen that could not be counted, or 
numbered. And the priests brought the Ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord into its place, into the oracle of the temple, into the holy of 
holies under the wings of the cherubim. And it came to pass when 
the priests were come out of the sanctuary that a cloud filled the 
house of the Lord” (III. Kings viii, 1, 3, 5, 6, 19). 

In the New Testament we read how, on the first beautiful Palm 
Sunday, when Christ entered the holy city, the whole people marched 
out in joyful procession to meet Him, bearing palm branches in 
their hands and singing hosannas of praise to the Lord (John xii, 
12, 13). 

Such processions in the liturgical services of the Church are 
surely befitting as a profession of faith in the majesty and omni- 
presence of God. Are we not entirely dependent on Him? Do 
we not owe Him the homage of our whole being, and therefore 
external as well as internal worship? We are composite beings 
composed of body as well as soul. Matter as well as spirit. Are 
we not, therefore, bound to worship Him externally as corporal 
creatures, as well as internally as spiritual creatures, and thus to 
render to Him the homage of our whole being? 

The gallant soldier who fights for his king and country and sheds 
his blood on the field of battle is honored with a procession. His 
remains, covered with the flag of his country—the flag for which 
he so bravely fought—are carried in triumph. The people follow 
in procession, keeping time with the martial airs which sound his 
requiem, while booming cannon acknowledge his services to a grate- 
ful country. Indeed, it is the custom of ages that all who have 
deserved well of their country, the high and mighty, the warrior, 
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the statesman—all who are distinguished by honor, by patriotism, 
by virtue—are honored by processions which sound their praises and 
show forth their people’s admiration and gratitude. So says the 
inspired author of Ecclesiasticus : “Let us now praise men of renown, 
and our fathers in their generation, such as have borne rule in 
their dominions, men of great power, and endowed with their wis- 
dom, showing forth in the prophets the dignity of the prophets. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, and their name liveth unto gene- 
ration and generation. Let the people show forth their wisdom 
and the Church declare their praise” (Eccl. xliv). 

If it is, then, befitting that grand and gay processions should 
proclaim the dignity of kings and potentates, and should voice 
the bravery and victories of heroes, how much more befitting that 
processions in the liturgical services of the Church should voice 
our faith in the omnipresence of God, and proclaim our dependence 
on Him in all our temporal and spiritual concerns. 

The processions of the Rogation days date back to about the 
middle of the fifth century. Dauphany, a province of France, was 
visited by a terrible earthquake in the year 459. The country 
suffered at the same time from failure of the crops and other 
fearful calamities which so terrorized the people that they believed 
the whole country to be doomed to destruction. The holy Bishop 
of Vienne, St. Mamertius, seeing in those dreadful events a visitation 
of God, ordered a strict fast for the three days preceding the 
Ascension, and called upon his priests and people to walk in solemn 
procession to the church, with himself at their head, for each of the 
three days of the triduum, while the Litany of the Saints was 
chanted in chorus, supplicating Heaven to avert the impending 
doom of their city and the province of Dauphany. And, as in 
Ninive, when its people were moved to repentance by the cry of 
Jonas, the prophet, the avenging hand of God was withdrawn. 
The earth devastated by the earthquake assumed its verdant hue, 
and, as at the beginning, by the fiat of the Almighty, it brought 
forth plants and herbs and fruit in abundance, so that there was 
plenty of food for man and beast, and the country of Dauphany and 
the city of Vienne rejoiced in the bounty of God. So remarkable 
was the favor of Heaven obtained through those public exercises 
of piety that the example of the saintly Mamertius was followed 
by other bishops in their respective dioceses until the devotion of the 
Rogation days was held all over the kingdom of the Franks. 
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Thence it spread to Spain, Italy, Germany and ultimately through 
the whole of Europe. Pope Leo III authorized it for the whole 
Catholic world, at the same time abolishing the fast and other 
penitential exercises originally in connection with the devotion. 
The processions originally held year after year on the triduum of 
the Ascension in gratéful remembrance of the wonderful favor 
of God shown the people of Dauphany in their deliverance from 
the fearful calamity which visited, were, as the devotion spread to 
other countries and became more general, held, as they are to-day, 
as a profession of faith in the majesty and all-ruling presence of 
God and to supplicate His divine mercy and grace for all. 

These Rogations were also a preparation for the great feast of 
Ascension. It is customary among all people to make a suitable 
preparation before the celebration of any great event; and the 
elaborateness of the preparation and the enthusiasm manifested in 
it are proportionate to the magnitude and importance of the event. 
The feast of the Ascension is the finale of the mysterious dealings 
of God with men in the great scheme of Redemption. It may, 
indeed, be regarded as the complement of the Resurrection, the one 
festival unfolding and showing what is hidden in the other, just 
as the Epiphany, which heralds to the world with more than royal 
proclamation the Infant Saviour, may be regarded as the com- 
plement of Christmas—the day of His obscure nativity in the little 
city of David. 

By His Resurrection the Saviour gave proof of His divinity, 
and therefore of His sufferings and death, having that efficacy 
which makes full and condign satisfaction to the offended majesty 
of God; by His ascension He has given ample testimony, before 
many witnesses, that He is the risen Saviour. The Ascension, there- 
fore, forms with the Resurrection one united whole in proving the 
Saviour’s divine mission to the world. It, furthermore, brings 
home to us the consoling fact that we have in Him a Mediator 
of justice enthroned and pleading for us at the right hand of His 
Eternal Father. Surely, then, we should make a befitting prepara- 
tion for so great a festival. Moreover, the thought that we have 
so powerful a mediator interceding for us at the heavenly throne. 
and that His ascension is a pledge of His mediation, should give 
us confidence in offering up our supplications on the solemn triduum 
of that glorious feast. 

The Litany of the Saints is chanted by the clergy and people in 
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the processions of the Rogation days. The litany is also added to 
the divine office recited by the clergy on those days. Hence, the 
name given to the solemnities celebrated. Litanies are a very 
ancient form of prayers. The Greek word from which we have 
the English /itany means an entreaty, corresponding with the Latin 
word from which we have Rogation. Hence, the Rogation days 
are days of entreaty, or petition to almighty God to obtain His 
favors; and the litany is the special prayer of petition which is 
offered up in the processions of those days. The Litany of the 
Saints, which is the one chanted in those solemn processions, is 
the only liturgical litany which has place in the public services of 
the Church on those days, as well as on the occasion of the con- 
secration of cemeteries and churches, the ordination of priests, and 
the consecration of bishops. It is, therefore, strictly speaking, the 
only liturgical litany, although the litanies of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus and of the Blessed Virgin have long been authorized by the 
Church to which, in recent years, is added the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

Of all the litanies, that of the saints is by far the oldest, if we 
except the Kyrie eleison, which is the primitive form of all litanies. 
In their original purpose of supplicating the Throne of God, the 
litanies were connected with fasting and prayer. Consequently, 
they were not appropriate for Sunday and festival services. Hence, 
we may conclude why the Rogation on which the litanies were 
solemnly chanted were held on week-days, and in preparation for 
the festival of the Ascension. 

According to ancient writers, the original form of the litanies 
consisted in the repetition of the Kyrie eleison solemnly chanted. 
As the centuries passed by additions were being made until about 
the time of St. Gregory the Great, when, with some subsequent 
additions approved by the Church, the Litany of the Saints, as now 
used in the liturgy, was formed. There was an earlier form bearing 
the name of St. Ambrose. Another, probably of a very primitive 
form, was composed by St. Mamertius, Bishop of Vienne, on the 
occasion of the processions instituted by him on the solemn Triduum 
of the Ascension. 

The litany chanted on the Rogation days is called the lesser 
litany, to distinguish it from the litany of the procession of St. 
Mark’s Day, which is known as the greater litany—sometimes the 
sevenfold litany. This procession with the litany takes its name 
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from its having been composed by Pope St. Gregory of seven classes 
of people: the clergy, boys, young men, girls, married persons, and 
widows. Near the close of the sixth century a contagious pestilence 
raged in the city of Rome. Thousands were carried away by the 
sweeping sickness. Among them an illustrious victim, Pope 
Pelagius II. Pope St. Gregory accordingly ordered special prayers 
of supplication and appointed a procession of extraordinary 
solemnity of the seven classes among the people. The Litany of the 
Saints was chanted in appeal to Heaven for deliverance from the 
pestilential disease. And lo! as the procession advanced the plague 
disappeared. Heaven was propitiated. An angel was seen on the 
pinnacle of the Castle of Rome sheathing a bloody sword as a 
pledge of deliverance from the terrible sickness. In memory of 
the event the gilt statue of the Archangel Michael was set upon the 
castle. And the Castle of Rome became the Castle of St. Angelo. 

We have seen what remarkable favors have been obtained through 
liturgical processions. Their efficacy in propitiating Heaven is as 
notable as the antiquity of their origin; and their origin goes back 
through the centuries to the grand and impressive ceremonial of 
Israel, voicing the ordinances of Jehovah. The litany chanted is 
the beautiful Litany of the Saints, with its intercessory appeals, 
ascending as sweet incense before the throne of God, as we are 
reminded in the Book of Revelation (viii, 4). Surely, then, we 
should make those beautiful devotions with confidence, so that we 
may exclaim in accents of joy with the Psalmist: “In my affliction 
I called upon the Lord; and I cried to my God: And he heard 
my voice from the holy temple; and my cry before Him came into 
His ears” (Ps. xvii, 7). 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDY FOR THE PRIEST 


AppRESS TO THE GRADUATES AND STUDENTS OF THE EPIPHANY 
AposTOLic COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BY THE REV. THOS. J. KENNY 


There can be no question but that the medium or instrument, which serves 
to cultivate and develop the higher and nobler faculties of our nature, is, 
of all others, to be held in the highest esteem, and appreciated at its full 
value. 

Man possesses in his essential elements a twofold nature; the one, animal 
or physical, he enjoys in common with the brute creation; the other, intel- 
lectual or spiritual, he shares with no other created being here below; the 
possession of which lifts him far above terrestrial existence and places him 
almost on a level with the angels of God. His reason, his soul, made to 
the image and likeness of God, can find no true, real or lasting happiness 
in those pleasures which are his in common with the lower animals. Sensu- 
ality, with its many excesses, may for a time cloud the brightness of his 
intellect, which for the moment becomes a slave to the appetites of the 
body, but, the insatiable ardor for the things above, releases sooner or later 
the spirit of man from its base thraldom, and compels it to seek higher, 
holier, nobler aims. 

As man’s superior nature, therefore, is rational, not sensual, that which 
helps him to develop that nature is of the utmost importance. Such a 
means is study, which is not only a source of knowledge, but also a hand- 
maid of virtue, and a lasting fountain of intellectual enjoyment. Study is to 
the mind what the grindstone is to the knife. It sharpens, polishes and 
strengthens the mental faculties. The more our intellects are refined by the 
fire of study, the further are we removed from the brute creation, the nearer 
are we drawn to God, the source and the light of all knowledge. 

As the salvation of our soul and the enjoyment of everlasting happiness 
are to be our ultimate destiny, the study, which, above all others, should 
first claim our attention, should be what is called the “sacred science,” 
or Divine Revelation, either inscribed in earliest times in the heart of man 
or contained in the books of Holy Writ. These studies, which, in their 
elementary principles, are inculcated in the minds of the young, are usually 
reserved for a time when the powers of the soul reach a more mature 
development; they become, as it were, the climax or crown of all other 
studies pursued in previous years. 

Besides sacred studies, the mind has a vast field in the almost countless 
branches or divisions of what are called the profane sciences. To decide 
absolutely which of these many departments of human knowledge is the 
most fitted for the best training of the intellect would require an intimate 
acquaintance with them all; and as no living man can be truly said to have 
mastered all branches of learning, the difficulty of pronouncing a positive 
judgment becomes easily apparent. Taking, however, the present status 
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of secular education, it seems to be safe to assert that as a discipline and 
strength in the exercise of the mental faculties, the ancient classics, Latin 
and Greek, still maintain, as in ages past, the foremost position. There are 
those who insist that the study of mathematics and the natural sciences is 
a better and a more efficient agency in mind cultivation than the masterpieces 
of Greek and Roman antiquity; nevertheless this view, which might be called 
the modern or utilitarian view, has not at present succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the old traditions. Signs of its gradual progress, however, may be found 
in the significant fact that the requirements for admission to the oldest and 
most influential seats of learning have been modified to such a degree that 
a knowledge of the Greek language is no longer demanded, but instead, 
a modern tongue or a branch of the natural sciences is substituted. Whether 
the new will finally succeed in displacing the old order of things can not 
for a certainty be predicted, but it seems possible to hope that before the 
final clash shall come, the friends of both systems may effect a compromise, 
and that as a result of that agreement a wider and more efficient method 
of mind development may be born, uniting in itself the best elements of 
both, omitting all useless and unnecessary features. 

The importance of study for candidates for the sacred ministry can 
scarcely be overestimated. It has been the proud distinction of the sacred 
order in every age and under all conditions that the terms “Priest” and 
“Knowledge” have been held as almost synonymous. “The lips of the priest,” 
declared the inspired writer thousands of years ago, “shall keep knowledge, 
and the people shall seek the law at his mouth.” At the downfall of the old 
civilization, when the forces of barbarism, superstition and intellectual dark- 
ness, like an overwhelming deluge threatened to wipe out every trace of 
culture, learning and religion from the minds of men—it is one of the com- 
monplaces of history that were it not for the opposing barrier of the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church, the tide of savagery and ignorance would 
have swept on with increasing fury, until the work of destruction would have 
been complete. Our modern highly complex civilization, wofully forgetful 
of the past, and utterly ignoring the unselfish labors of those whose efforts 
have been the main factors in its development, owes a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to the Catholic Church, which it has never fully acknowledged 
nor can ever hope to repay. The great universities of Bologna, Padua, Sala- 
manca, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Heidelberg and many others 
still stand as silent but eloquent witnesses to her labors in behalf of the 
enlightenment and progress of the human race. In our day and age the 
control of these powerful agencies of higher education have more or less 
passed from under the hands of their founders, the priesthood of the Catho- 
lic Church, but the same lofty, unquenchable spirit that animated her con- 
secrated sons of the glorious past should burn ever more brightly in the 
breasts of their successors in this twentieth century, manifesting to a hypo- 
critical and unbelieving world, that they are not unworthy nor unmindful 
of their proud lineage, and that wherever the hosts of learning gather to 
do battle for the shrine of Truth, then the priests of God’s church will be 
found in the foremost ranks and in the thickest of the fight. 

Needless to say the one indispensable weapon in this intellectual conflict 
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is persevering, earnest, serious study, and as there is “no royal road to 
learning,” the priest who aims to fit himself for the role of teacher and de- 
fender of the Truth must, in addition to prayer, be essentially a man of 
study. The age in which we live is, mentally considered, in a state of flux, 
a restless, critical, inquiring and at the same time a superficial and unthink- 
ing age. False philosophy and rationalistic theology have wrought fearful 
havoc not only among the masses, but the classes as well; men have in a 
great measure lost their intellectual bearings, and have become enveloped 
in a fog of social, moral and religious obliquity. As messengers and inter- 
preters of the words of Him who said, “I am the light of the world, he that 
followeth me, walketh not in darkness,” the candidate for the holy priest- 
hood faces the gravest responsibility that can fall to mortal man, for upon 
his ability and efforts to enlighten “those who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death,” will depend the eternal destiny of immortal souls. 

“Take heed to thyself and to doctrine; be earnest in them,” enjoins the 
Apostle upon his beloved Timothy, an admonition that perhaps has a wider 
and deeper application to the clergy of our day, which witnesses a recru- 
descence of that hideous paganism, which it was the mission of Christianity 
to destroy. 

The enemies of revealed religion are unwearied in their propaganda ot 
error and infidelity. Newer methods of attack against the citadel of Truth 
demand newer measures of defense. If the assailants of Christianity bend all 
their intellectual strength in a prodigious effort to sap and undermine her 
vast and mighty foundations, the rules of warfare, mental, as well as mili- 
tary, call for a systematic method of countermining on the part of her 
defenders, which shall successfully frustrate the nefarious designs of ha 
antagonists. To enter the conflict without due preparation, or scantily 
equipped, would be to expose the cause of divine truth as well as its rash 
upholders to foreordained and ignominious defeat. 

As modern governments maintain thoroughly organized and highly ad- 
vanced military and naval schools with the object of imparting to their future 
officers instruction in the latest, most improved methods of scientific war- 
fare, so the Church of Christ, in her ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries, 
has established institutions in which her candidates for the holy ministry 
are trained in the arts and sciences, sacred and profane, which will fit them 
to become efficient leaders in the army of the Church Militant. The keynote 
of her discipline, the watchword of her system, is Study. 

To cultivate serious habits of thought, to develop the latent powers of 
the mind, to stimulate a lively thirst for knowledge, such is the spirit and 
aim of the Church in the course of studies which she has mapped out for 
candidates for the sanctuary. By these studies she endeavors not only to 
store the mind with solid learning, but especially to point out and emphasize 
the sources of learning, which, in after years in the priesthood, are to be 
an unfailing fountain of intellectual refreshment to the man of studious 
habits. A learned, as well as a pious, priesthood is to be the impregnable 
bulwark of the Church in the future as it has ever been in the past. 
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THE ROSARY 


CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 
IX. Prayer TO INCREASE THE THREE DIVINE VIRTUES 


“And now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these three: but the 
greatest of these is charity.”—I. Cor. xiti, 13. 


Dear brethren, in beginning the Rosary one Our Father and three 
Hail Marys are said in supplication for the three divine virtues. 
These virtues are called divine because they have God for their 
Author or their object. In Baptism these virtues are infused into the 
soul together with sanctifying grace. Through sanctifying grace, 
received in Baptism, we are made children of God. From that mo- 
ment there is imposed upon us the duty, as soon as we shall be able 
to use our reason, of thinking, speaking and acting as behooves the 
true children of God. This duty we perform if we imitate the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ, and if we endeavor to be perfect as our 
heavenly Father is perfect. But as this cannot be done by human 
power, the Holy Ghost has willed to enable us to do so, by imparting 
to us, in Baptism, the three divine virtues. By the infused grace of 
faith God gives us a supernatural light, in addition to the natural 
light of our reason, with the aid of which we may comprehend His 
revelations. God bestows upon us thus, through the virtue of faith, 
a share in His own wisdom. The supernatural grace of hope turns 
our thought heavenward, gives us an incentive to co-operate with 
grace. 

The supernatural virtue of charity renders us capable of loving 
God in a worthy and meritorious manner and of loving that which 
God loves. 

As the child arrives at the age of discretion, and obtains the right 
use of reason, he is obliged to practise these virtues, and thus 
strengthen his soul and grow in grace. 

We are obliged to awaken frequently faith, hope, and charity 
towards God and our neighbor, in a practical manner. By the pos- 
session, practise and application of these three divine virtues we 
attain to Christian perfection. The more we learn to know these 
virtues, the more zealous we shall be in practising them, the more 
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earnestly we shall strive for their increase, the more incessantly 
shall we pray for them. 

Let us, therefore, take these three divine virtues for the subject of 
our consideration. 

I. Faith is the first of the three divine virtues; it is the founda- 
tion of the other virtues. Without faith in God, in His revelations 
and promises, there can be no Christian hope, no Christian charity. 
For this reason faith is the foundation of virtuous living: Christian 
faith is a virtue infused by God into our souls by which we are en- 
abled to believe firmly all that which God has revealed and which the 
infallible Catholic Church proposes for our belief. 

An act of faith requires the use of the understanding and the use 
of the will. The mysteries surpass our natural understanding ; they 
are, furthermore, to be believed in a supernatural manner, and we 
require, therefore, the supernatural light of faith, added to the nat- 
ural light of our understanding, and we require also that our natural 
willpower be strengthened by the supernatural power of grace. 
This light and this power we receive in Baptism. The supernatural 
light of faith qualifies us to understand that the truths revealed by 
God are divine. 

In order to believe it does not suffice to know the divine truths as 
the Church teaches them, we must also, of our own free will, assent 
to them,and acknowledge as divine truths even those mysteries which 
surpass our human understanding. To that extent faith is a matter 
of the will. God, through the light and the power of the grace of 
faith, comes to the assistance of our reason and will, in order that we 
may confidently submit both to divine revelation, that is, to God. In 
order that the infused virtue of faith may be meritorious for us, we 
must co-operate with grace by readily submitting our understanding 
and our will to divine revelation. Then this virtue of faith will not 
only be an infused one but, also, will be an acquired one and thus 
become a meritorious virtue. This actual and acquired virtue is for 
every adult the first condition of salvation. Still the acceptance of 
the divine doctrine is alone not sufficient for salvation. We must live 
in accordance with our faith; we must do good and shun evil. Such 
is the teaching of faith. “He truly believes who practises what he 
believes,” says St. Gregory, and St. James tells us that “Faith with- 
out works is a dead faith and avails nothing to salvation.” A living 
faith is the first condition and the beginning of salvation. Eternal 
happiness consists, as we are aware, in the vision of God. The living 
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faith is a beginning of this vision. We know God through the Chris- 
tian faith, but only as ina mirror. “Now I know in part: but then I 
shall know even as I am known” (I. Cor. xiii, 12). 

II. The second of the divine virtues is hope. Christian hope is 
a virtue infused into our souls by which we confidently expect of God 
everything which He has promised us through the merits of Christ, 
God has promised us eternal happiness, also all things which we 
stand in need of, and that are profitable for us in our endeavor to 
attain eternal happiness. Jesus has merited these for us, and God has 
promised them to us for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ. And 
because God has promised them to us we must confidently expect and 
hope for them, because God is omnipotent, merciful and faithful to 
His promises. 

This Christian confidence in God is bestowed by the virtue of hope, 
infused into our souls at Baptism. We must frequently exercise it in 
order to make it conducive to salvation. 

The virtue of hope is based upon the virtue of faith. Faith in- 
forms us of the promises of God, and that He is all-powerful and 
faithful in fulfilling His promises. Without faith Christian hope 
would not be possible. This the Apostle Paul teaches in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in plain words: “Faith,” he writes, “is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for” (Heb. xi, 1). Hope is really, therefore, 
an active faith in the mercy and generosity of God. Christian hope 
is just as necessary for salvation as faith. “For we are saved by 
hope.” Thus the Apostle writes in the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 
vili, 24). Hence, when we lose hope we forfeit our salvation. 

Christian hope is in part desire, in part confidence. It is a lively 
desire for eternal happiness, for the possession of God and for the 
means which aid us in gaining salvation. It contains in itself a heart- 
felt desire for forgiveness of sins, and for liberation from the pun- 
ishment due to sins. It includes an ardent longing for a virtuous 
Christian life. It is that hunger and thirst for justice of which 
Christ speaks in the eight Beatitudes. As God is the supreme good, 
combining every other good, so our desire for the blessed possession 
of God must be the sincerest, indeed, the sole, desire of our hearts. 
All other things we may desire only on God’s account, and only in so 
far as they are the means to help us to the possession of God. Who- 
ever experiences this desire will zealously pray for all things; he will 
be a man of prayer. 

Christian hope is not only desire, but also confidence. God has 
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promised us forgiveness of our sins and the grace to do the good 
that is required of us. He has promised us after a Christian life the 
eternal happiness of heaven. He is ready to fulfil His promises. 
The fulfillment of the. divine promise depends, however, upon our 
own co-operation, upon our sincere good-will, upon our co-operation 
with grace. Our confidence must, therefore, never become pre- 
sumption. The Apostle admonishes us to work out our salvation in 
fear and trembling. St. Francis de Sales calls confidence in God and 
distrust in ourselves the two balancing poles by the help of which we 
are enabled to keep our equilibrium. To distrust ourselves, and to 
have the fullest trust in God, this is the essence of Christian hope. 

Christian hope is an essential condition for eternal happiness. By 
hope we anticipate life eternal. It is to us a pledge and a foretaste, 
and when we shall pass into eternity with this living hope, our hope 
will be transformed into possession of that which we have hoped for 
—the possession of God, the supreme good. 

III. Charity, the third of the divine virtues, is the virtue infused 
by God into our souls which enables us to love God above all things, 
and for His sake to love our neighbor as ourselves. That such divine 
charity surpasses human power is quite evident. It is inseparably 
united to sanctifying grace. He who possesses sanctifying grace 
possesses also the virtue of divine charity. He who loses sanctify- 
ing grace through mortal sin, loses also divine charity. The virtue 
of charity is a participation in the divine charity with which God 
loves us. It is a divine commandment that we must love God with 
our whole heart, with our whole soul, with our whole strength, and 
that we must love our neighbor as ourselves, for God’s sake. To 
give oneself wholly to God, to prefer Him to all things, rather lose 
all things than offend Him, to seek to accomplish His holy will in all 
things, to observe His commandments, to offer up to God every 
thought, word, and deed, to work and suffer for God, to live and die 
for God, this is the true love of God. 

“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them; he it is that 
loveth me.” Thus speaks the Son of God (John xiv, 21). To love 
God in this manner is made possible for us by the divine virtue of 
charity, received in Baptism. We may, however, co-operate with it 
and so fulfil God’s commandments. Only in this manner does the 
infused virtue become an acquired and meritorious virtue. The’ 
Christian virtue of charity is the greatest of all virtues. It presup- 
poses faith and hope because we must believe and hope in God before 
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we can love Him: charity gives life to faith and hope. Without 
charity, faith and hope are dead and avail not for salvation. Who 59 
loves not remains in death. Charity is not merely the greatest of all 
virtues, but it contains all Christian virtues; it is the essence of the 
Christian life. Through Christian faith we participate in the divine 
knowledge, through hope in the divine power, and through 
charity we participate in the divine justice and sanctity. Christian 
charity renders us holy, as the heavenly Father is holy, and perfect 
as the Father in heaven is perfect. It is charity which here on earth 
unites us with God. ‘He who abides in charity abides in God and 
God in him.” It is a virtue which continues for all eternity, when 
faith has become the vision, and hope the possession, of God. 

The love of God is inseparably united to the love of our neighbor; 
for, as St. Augustine says, there are two commandments but only 
one charity, because there is no other charity with which we love our 
neighbor than that with which we love God. Who so says that he 
loves God, but does not love his neighbor, in him there is no divine 
charity. 

We have seen, therefore, how the three divine virtues are the 
foundation of the Christian life, and that their practise constitutes 
Christian life. The true worship of God consists in practising these 
virtues which, at the same time, are the sole way to eternal bliss. 
Progress in the Christian life keeps pace with the activity of these 
virtues. This increase of virtue is, likewise, a gracious gift of God. 
We are ever obliged to co-operate with grace. We must strive for 
the increase of our faith, hope, and charity, by frequently practising 
these virtues, by the worthy reception of the holy Sacraments, by at- 
tentively contemplating the divine truths and, especially, by humble 
and heartfelt prayer. 

How feeble, indeed, is our faith, how wavering our hope, how in- 
sufficient our love of God and our neighbor. They need the strength- 
ening grace of God. 

To pray rightly, and to be worthy of being heard, we must awaken 
these fundamental virtues. Therefore, at the beginning of the 
Rosary we say devoutly one Our Father and three Hail Marys to 
ask God for an increase of these virtues. Because faith, hope, and 
charity should be both the basis and the fruit of the Rosary. Amen. 





DUTY 


TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
VIII. DUTIES TO PARENTS - © 


The oldest, firmest, and most enduring social unit in this world 
is the family. It has, in some form or other, weathered every 
storm, and therefore, seems to be a divine and indestructible organ- 
ization. All other social bodies, tribes, nations, church even, 
are but agglomerations of families. The very word family, has 
something of a sacred character about it. From the various com- 
plex relations of its members, all duties arise. Even those we owe 
to God are first probably awakened by the practise of duty to 
parents. Nothing gives a higher or more tender idea of God, than 
to say that He is the common Father of all. Hence the most inspir- 
ing of all prayers is the Our Father. Devotion and loyalty, and a 
keener perception of their influence on our lives, are imparted by 
the application to our Lady and the Church the endearing title 
of mother. 

Having spoken of the special duties we owe to Almighty God, it 
is but natural, then, that we should next deal with those we owe our 
parents, who, in a manner, shadow forth to us and represent “Our 
Father in Heaven.” 

As we observed, the spring or well-head, of all duty, is the law 
of God, summed up in the Ten Commandments. Parental authority, 
therefore, derives its force and sanction from divinity. Wherever 
there is a right, there is a corresponding duty to respect that right. 
God’s right to our duty comes first, and hence the first table of the 
law contains the duties we owe to Him, in three Commandments. 
The remaining seven point out the duties we owe our neighbor. 
Now, the nearest to us, in kin and rank, come our parents; our 
duties toward whom hold the first place in the second table of the 
law, “Honor thy Father and thy Mother.” 

Never, perhaps, was it more necessary to insist on parental rights 
and filial duties than at present. What with growing loose views 
on marriage, and the consequent weakening or breaking of family 
tics; the advance of Socialism; the invasion by the State of parental 
rights and other causes, the just authority of parents over their 
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children seems declining; while filial piety is disappearing. And 
yet, the rights of parents are inalienable. They are but a transfer 
of God’s, so that the duties of children, to love, respect and obey 
their father and mother are unquestionable. 

I. Duty in the abstract, is vague. It seems to hang in the air, 
till specifically applied. A concrete rule of conduct, indicating a 
single point of duty, with time, place and manner of fulfilment 
come home to us impressively. Such is the duty of children to their 
parents. Though it occupies a vast space in the field of ethics, and 
has a wide range of application, yet in its primitive sense, as 
we use it here, it is limited to the practical, every-day duties we 
owe to our father and mother in the flesh, by virtue of the fourth 
Commandment of God. 

To understand the actual force of this precept, before indicating 
the duties it imposes in detail, it may be observed that the whole 
idea of duty in the infancy of the human race, just as in our own 
infancy, was summed up and limited to what parents exact in their 
homes. In patriarchal days, all law imposing duty sprang from 
the parental will. The head of the family was father, king, priest 
and teacher, all in one. The complex distinctions since introduced 
by the spread of the race, were quite unknown. Family relation- 
ship was the source of ali duties. Divine authority, so to say, cen- 
tered in parents. What we now name codes of law, whether civil, 
ecclesiastical, municipal or military—all duties, in fact, pressing 
upon us by rules of conduct not originating in self, had their roots 
in the authority granted by God to parents. Hence, the sins we 
commit by rebellion against our lawful superiors, whether in school, 
Church or State, are sins against the fourth Commandment. The 
word father has enlarged its meaning, and embraces all to whom 
a share in parental right is extended, and to whom, consequently, 
a share of filial duty is owing. All terms signifying rulers, such 
as masters, teachers, pastors, governors, and the rest, were all once 
implied in the word parent, whose authority they shared. But the 
real and ultimate fountain of all authority is God, hence named 
“Father Almighty.” His will, formulated in His law, is the basis 
of all duty. 

Coming to the Commandment that occupies us to-day, we are 
ordered by God to honor father and mother. Now what is honor? 
Broadly speaking, it is the esteem or value set upon worth or merit. 
To be genuine it must spring from the inward conviction of some- 
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thing in the object deserving of our esteem. Without it mere 
outward tokens of respect are hollow. It is our duty to render 
supreme honor to Almighty God—calling it adoration in the high- 
est and most restricted sense, owing to His infinite and superlative 
worth. All the duties of religion laid down in our previous dis- 
course are but rendering to God due honor. 

In like manner we fulfill the duties we owe our parents, by ten- 
dering them due honor. God, the supreme Father of all, has trans- 
ferred to them a share in His paternal rights; and on these trans- 
ferred rights is founded our duty. It matters not that parents are 
unworthy, vicious, utterly neglectful of their own duties. They 
never lose their inherently divine right to honor. As a parent can 
not be divested of his title of parent, so neither can he be deprived 
of his right to this honor. A king is ever a king, even though a 
bad one. The divine authority is seen to shine through all duly ap- 
pointed authorities, even as the sun ever shines by day, though 
maybe obscured by mist or fog. Indeed, we are told in Scripture, 
to honor all men, just because they are men, bearing their maker’s 


image, though dimmed and blurred through low and vicious living. . 


They can not part with intelligence and free-will, and our common 
brotherhood imposes a duty of honor toward all who share those 
God-like powers. What more degrading sight than a fallen speci- 
men of womanhood, sunk to the depths through drink and lewd 
living; and yet, our common humanity dare hardly refuse a meed 
of honor, mingled, though it be, with pity and disgust. 

A mansion in decay, an old ruined temple to the false gods— 
a battered coin, with the defaced image of some old dead ruler— 
inspire a sort of respect akin to honor; and shall we question the 
right to honor of living parents, whose claims to it are the pur- 
port of the oldest command imposed by God on the race? “Cursed 
be he that honoreth not his father and mother” (Deut. xxxii, 16). 
“Honor thy father and mother, as the Lord thy God hath com- 
mandeth thee, that thou mayest live a long time, and it may be 
well with thee in the land” (Ibid. v, 16). “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord for this is just . . . the first Command- 
ment with promise” (Eph. vi, 1-2). 

Now, this honor, this filial reverence, so rare nowadays owing to 
the conceit, frivolity and shallowness of modern youth, is really the 
straining of a reverent soul toward ideal fatherhood in God. We 
lose or forget the sordid representatives of paternity we often see 
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on earth, in the ever-receding vision of our Father in heaven, 
whose will it is, notwithstanding, we should honor Himself in the 
beings, imperfect though they be, who bear the names, and whose 
hearts beat with the love of father and mother. Personal unworthi- 
ness affects neither their rights nor our duties. It is the office, not 
the bearer, that we must look up to and honor in this case. Indeed, 
the compelling motive of obedience, a branch of this duty of honor, 
should ever be the divine authority represented to us in all lawful 
superiors, our parents more than others. 

But apart altogether from any express command to honor our 
parents, it is to them, under God, that we owe everything. We 
owe them life, food, clothing, care. Indeed, God alone knows the 
sacrifices that most parents make to see their children better off, 
happier, richer and more prosperous than themselves. The paren- 
tal instinct is the source of untold and often unrecognized heroism. 
Neither tongue nor pen has yet exhausted what parents do out of 
love for their offspring. Honor, therefore, to whom honor is due. 
It is the cry of nature, as well as the voice of God, and duty. One 
of the oldest monuments in the hoary East is Absalom’s tomb, stand- 
ing in the Valley of Jehosaphat just outside of Jerusalem; but to 
this very day the people as they pass cast stones at it, because it 
is raised to a son who failed grievously in the duty—the honor he 
owed to his parents. Various forms of religion, politics, civilization, 
and philosophy have arisen and perished, yet one thing remains 
ever firm amidst the wreckage, and that is the belief by all men 
that filial piety is a duty—that all, in the words of the fourth Com- 
mandment of God, are strictly bound “to honor father and mother.” 

II. We next come to examine the precise meaning attached to 
the word honor in this precept. The duty of honor to parents may be 
arranged under three headings—love, respect and obedience. 

If love is ever a duty, and the founder of our holy religion tells 
us it is the fulfilling of the law, surely it must be strictly due to the 
earthly authors of our being whom God has chosen to impart the 
spark of life. If every heart is a center of love, which, like fire, its 
symbol must spread, surely the first to catch its rays must be those 
nearest and dearest to us—part of ourselves—our own dear parents 
on earth. Love is the law and condition of life; let it cease and 
death reigns supreme. But love must have an object, and next 
to God, what worthier than our parents. The wildest and fiercest 
beasts apparently made for hate and war and slaughter, yet show 
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love to their parents; witness how the cubs of the lion and the 
tiger gambol round and fondle their dam. 

In children when instinct gives place to reason, love is and must 
be an essential element of the honor due to parents. To cover the 
requirements of duty this love must be heartfelt and sincere. True 
love comes from within. Filial love must show itself in a feeling 
of affection, gratitude, and desire for their well-being and happi- 
ness, as well as in a life-long desire to avoid wounding their feel- 
ings or causing them pain. Children often expect everything from 
their parents and give nothing in return—not even the easy duty 
of love. They look only at their faults without a thought of their 
virtues, and sacrifice; and yet all true love, and above all, true 
filial love, is blind—blind, I mean, to defects inseparable from every- 
thing human. Moreover, love, like all earnest feelings, never hides 
itself in the breast; but proves its reality, by act and being. It 
is seen not merely in kind thoughts, but in kind words and kind 
deeds. A dutiful son who loves father and mother in the true, 
Christian spirit, will pray for them, help them spiritually and bodily 
in time of need, sickness and old age. It is a duty to see they are 
attended by priest and doctor, and have all the care that true filial 
love can afford. The duty of love should not stop short at the 
grave, but see that a parent’s last wishes are carried out; and due 
respect paid to his or her mortal remains. 

The next element in the duty of honor to parents, is respect. In 
the language it comes from, respect means to look back. It im- 
plies in dutiful children a regard, a looking to the wishes and views 
of parents in the regulating of one’s conduct. Respect of par- 
ents implies a feeling of fear, mingled or rather tempered with 
reverence and esteem. It is a feeling somewhat akin to veneration. 
In its highest degree we both respect and venerate the very name 
of God, and all sacred things. So in the name parent there 
is a sacred element of fear, mingled with love and confidence. 
Well-bred children entertain a sort of reverential awe toward 
their parents. Even the tender love of a mother does not remove 
this. When they fly to her, and cling to her, it is as if she were to 
them a divine being. This feeling of respect accompanies a dutiful 
child all through life—urging him or her according to the circum- 
stances of age, time and place, to speak and act respectfully, even 
in the intimacy of family life, receive correction rightly and con- 
sult them in all matters of importance. Hence, no child out of 
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respect for his parents will dare to mock, ridicule, or despise them, 
much less threaten violence, or, what is worse, actually raise hand 
or foot to strike those to whom they owe the gift of life. 

But of the three branches of duty involved in the honor we owe 
our parents, obedience is the best and surest test of its reality, 
Duty is the preservation of moral order. Now, obedience is'the 
soul of this order. The peace and ordered life of families and na- 
tions depends entirely on how authority is obeyed. Socially and 
morally, disobedience spells disorder. The very test and touch- 
stone, therefore, of filial duty is obedience to parental authority, 
“Children obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing 
to the Lord” (Coll. iii, 20) is the sweeping command summing 
up this point of duty, as given by St. Paul. Indeed, unqualified 
obedience is the hinge of all community life. Anarchy and misrule 
follow its cessation. Utter lack of it makes a man either a savage 
or a criminal, or both, and if we don’t practise it early in the loving 
atmosphere of home, under the mild rule of fathers and mothers 
who love us even in correction, we shall have to learn it in the hard 
life-school of a cruel and selfish world. 

To carry out this measure of filial duty our obedience must be 
prompt, willing and exact. A truly obedient son and daughter will 
be only too pleased to afford proof of their filial love, by promptly 
complying with all the just and reasonable commands of their 
parents, without alleging endless objections and indulging in irri- 
tating delays, which mar, if they do not utterly take away, the merit 
of obedience. Fancy a soldier, or a sailor, or a servant, or anyone 
under authority, obeying, as many so-called good children do. Disci- 
pline would fall to pieces. The work of the various State services 
would collapse. And yet why should worthy children obey less per- 
fectly, less promptly from love than those moved only by fear, force 
or self-interest. 

Next, our duty of obedience should be discharged willingly. 
“God loves the cheerful giver” in obedience, as in other things. 
Our manner of obeying our parents should manifest the ready 
heart from which it springs. A work of duty should be a work of 
love, even when involving a high degree of self-sacrifice. Mur- 
murs of unwillingness, or volleys of excuses, prove that we have 
not yet learned the alphabet of the duty of obedience. 

Lastly, obedience to parents must be exact. Right is on their 
side. It is doing what we are ordered to do, and not what we wish 
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to do, that will enable us to say, “I have done my duty,” “I have 
rendered to my parents the tribute of obedience due to them.” 
Exactness is the soul of obedience; and exact obedience is disci- 
pline, without which the whole moral world would fall to pieces. 
It is the soul of law, order, life we may say, for life depends on 
absolute obedience to blind laws. 

Home is the best school; and one of the most needful lessons that 
we can practise is exact obedience. It fits children for the after 
discipline of life. All life’s training is a breaking of our will into 
submission to that of God, and to accomplish this, obedience under 
the name of discipline, must be strictly and sternly upheld. We can 
not escape obedience. We meet it at every turn in life. We must 
submit necks to the yoke. The only thing left us is a choice of mas- 
ters. Let us, therefore, begin by obeying the voice of God speaking 
to us through the just and saving commands of our parents, and let 
that obedience ever be prompt, willing and exact. Let us begin by 
being obedient in small things, and we shall be faithful also in the 
greater and larger things, “in which our whole life’s happiness often 
hinges.” 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Pius X. 

Plenary Indulgence granted to the members of Sacer- 
dotal Reparation Society under the usual conditions. The 
members of this society offer themselves to God as victims 
of reparation. 

From the Congregation of the Council. 

The feast of the Annunciation in 1910 will fall on Good 
Friday. It will be transferred to the Monday following 
Low Sunday. The fast of the vigil will not be transferred. 

From the Congregation of Rites. 

Introduction of cause of Beatification and Canonization 
of the servant of God, Caroline Barbara De Malberg, 
founder of the Society of the Daughters of St. Frances de 
Sales. 


Benedictio officinae librariae et machinae typographicae. 

Sacerdos, stans ad valvas, dicit: 

Actiones nostras, quaesumus, Domine, aspirando prae- 
veni, et adiuvando prosequere, ut cuncta nostra oratio et 
operatio a te semper incipiat, et per te coepta finiatur. Per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 


Ingrediens, dictt: 

Pax huic domui, et omnibus habitantibus in ea. 

Deinde, inchoata antiphona Asperges me, etc., varias 
officinae partes aqua benedicta aspergit, usquedum pervemat 
ad aulam principalem eiusdem, ubi sistit et dicit: 

VY. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Oremus. 

Domine Iesu Christe, qui dixisti discipulis tuis: In quam- 

cumque domum intraveritis, salutate eam, dicentes: Pax 
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huic domui: veniat, quaesumus, pax illa super hanc domum 
et officinam ad libros imprimendos (evulgandos) praepara- 
tam, et super omnes degentes in ea; et cunctos, Domine, in 
ea laborantes ab omni calamitate animae et corporis eripere 
et liberare digneris; reple scriptores, rectores et operarios 
spiritu scientiae,consilii et fortitudinis, et adimple eos spiritu 
timoris tui, ut mandata Ecclesiae fideliter custodientes, tibi 
digne et proximo suo salutariter valeant inservire. 
Bene*dic ergo, bone Iesu, qui es via, veritas etvita, hunc 
locum, et praesta, ut omnes illum inhabitantes, intercedente 
gloriosa et immaculata Virgine matre tua Maria, ad immar- 
cescibilem gloriae coronam feliciter perveniant. Qui vivis 
et regnas Deus per omnia saecula saeculorum. 

R. Amen. 

Deinde benedicit instrumenta et machinas, dicens: 
Oremus. 

Domine Devs, unice fons scientiarum, qui hominum in- 
genium ita illuminare dignatus es, ut nova artificiosa instru- 
menta invenirent ad paginas typis scribendas; bene*dic, 
quaesumus, has machinas (hanc machinam), ut per libros 
ad utilitatem nostram prodeuntes nihil aliud te opitulante 
discamus, praeter scientiam tuam, quae vere ducit ad vitam. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 

Postea aqua benedicta instrumenta et machinas aspergit. 
Finita aspersione, dicit: 

V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Oremus. 

Exaudi nos, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne 
Deus, et mittere digneris sanctum Angelum tuum de coelis, 
qui custodiat, foveat, protegat, visitet atque defendat omnes 
in hac domo habitantes. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 

St benedicenda sit tantum officina libraria, omittitur 
secundaOratio cum aspersione pro instrumentis et machinis. 
Quando autem benedicenda sint solummodo tnstrumenta vel 
machinae, praemissis versiculis: Adiutorium nostrum, etc. 
et Dominus vobiscum, etc., adhibetur tantum secunda 
Oratio cum aspersione. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE® 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIES AN ORIENTAL 
SCHISMATIC 


Titius, a Catholic belonging to the Roman rite, marries Bertha, 
who belongs to an Oriental schismatic rite, before a schismatic 
priest. 

1. Is the marriage valid? 

2. Is Titius excommunicated ? 

3. Is the case reserved? 

Answer.—t. The marriage is invalid, propter impedimentum 
dirimens non servatae formae decreto “Ne temere” statutae. The 
new marriage law, as contained in the decree, “Ne temere,” binds 
all Catholics of the Latin rite: (a) When contracting marriage 
between themselves; (b) when contracting with non-Catholics, 
either baptized or unbaptized, unless the Holy See makes an ex- 
ception for a particular country, as it has done for Germany; (c) 
when contracting with Catholics of an Oriental rite. Catholics 
belonging to the Oriental rites are not bound by the provisions 
of the “Ne temere” if they marry persons belonging to an Oriental 
rite. It is only when they contract marriage with Latin Catholics 
that they are indirectly bound by the new law, because the Latin 
Catholic is bound by it. The Congregation of the Council was 
asked last year: 

Utrum validum sit matrimonium contractum a Catholico ritus 
Latini cum Catholico ritus Orentalis, non servata forma a decreto 
“Ne temere’ statuta? 

The answer given on March 28, 1908, was: Negative. 

In the bull Allate sunt of Pope Benedict XIV, it is expressly stated 
that the Orientals are not bound by new pontifical decrees, except in 
the following three cases: (a) When dogmas of faith are defined; 
(b) when the decree mentions expressly the Orientals; (c) when the 
Orientals are implicitly included in a pontifical decree, as they are in 
the bull of Leo X, in the V. Council of the Lateran, forbidding an 
appeal from the Pope to a future general council. 

As the decree “Ne temere” is not dogmatic but only disciplinary, 
and as no mention is made of the Ofientals, they are not bound 
by its provisions. Under the former marriage laws of the Church, 
contained in the “Tametsi” of the Council of Trent, the principle ob- 
tained that in the matter of clandestinity, if one of the parties to 


*Cases for solution may be addressed to the Editor. 
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the marriage contract was not bound by the law of clandestinity, 
he communicated that privilege to the party that was bound by the 
law, propter individuitatem contractus. That principle no longer 
holds under the new law, but the general principle of the law 
obtains that a contract is null and void, if one of the parties to it is 
incompetent. 

The Catholic of the Latin rite, being incompetent to contract 
marriage validly, except he contract before a Catholic priest having 
jurisdiction over the locality where the marriage takes place, his 
marriage to a Catholic of an Oriental rite will be null and void, 
unless it be contracted in that way. A fortiori, if the Oriental 
Catholic belong to a schismatic rite, as in the present case. As 
Titius was not married in the presence of the parish priest of the 
district, but by a schismatic priest, it is very evident that his mar- 
riage is invalid. 

2. Is Titius excommunicated? 

Yes, Titius, by being married by a schismatic Oriental priest, has 
incurred excommunication. The Holy Office has repeatedly de- 
clared that Catholics who contract marriage before non-Catholic 
ministers of the Gospel incur excommunication. 

S. Officium, August 28, 1888; May 11, 1892. 

The theologians do not agree as to why such Catholics incur 
excommunication. Some maintain that it is because by contract- 
ing marriage before a non-Catholic minister Catholics become 
patrons and abettors of heresy. Others contend that Catholics, by 
marrying before non-Catholic ministers profess themselves, by im- 
plication, believers in heresy in foro externo and are therefore 
excommunicated; because receiving the Sacraments from heretics 
according to an heretical rite is looked upon as an implicit pro- 
fession of heresy, and the bull, “Apostolicae sedis,’ of Pius IX, 
1869, declares that omnes hereticis credentes, eorumque receptores, 
fautores, ac generaliter quoslibet eorum defensores, incur excom- 
munication. 

In like manner, the III. Pl. Council of Baltimore, tit. iv, cap. 1, 
n. 127, decrees: 

“Catholicos qui coram ministro cujuscunque sectae acatholicae 
matrimonium contraxerint vel attentaverint, extra propriam 
dioecesin, in quolibet statu vel territorio sub ditione praesulum qui 
huic concilio adsunt vel adesse debent, excommunicationem tncurrere, 
episcopo reservatum.” 
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This excommunication was not abrogated by the new marriage 
law of the “Ne temere.”’ It is still in force, and as Titius was 
married by a schismatic priest, he naturally incurred it. 

3. Is the case reserved? Yes, the case is reserved to the 
bishop. The Council of Baltimore just quoted, expressly reserves 
the excommunication of Catholics, who contract marriage before 
non-Catholic ministers of the Gospel, to the bishop, “Episcopo 
reservatam,” says the Council, “a qua tamen quilibet dictorum 
Ordinariorum, sive per se sive per sacerdotem ad hoc delegatum, 
absolvere poterit. Quodst in propria dioecesi tta deliquerint, sta- 
tuimus eos ipso facto innodatos esse excommunicatione quae nisi 
absque fraude legis aliwm episcopum adeant, eorum ordinario re- 
servatur.” 

Titius must apply to his own bishop to be freed from the ex- 
communication, unless, without any intention of cheating the law, 
he apply to another bishop. In this latter case any bishop can 
remove the excommunication. 











CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


LEsson V 


THE HOLY GHOST 


Recapitulation.—I told you in our first lesson, how good Jesus 
Christ has been to us, what He did for us so that we might not burn 
in the great fire of hell. For this reason you love Him sincerely, do 
you not? I told you also how to greet Jesus Christ. How and when 
did I tell you to do this? Do you remember how you must clasp 
your hands while praying? And how do you make the sign of the 
Cross. What do you say when touching the forehead? what when 
touching the breast? Who knows all the words said when making 
the sign of the Cross? 

Object.—You have learned what your heavenly Father has done 
for us, and also what the Son of God, Jesus Christ, has done for us. 
To-day I shall speak to you about God the Holy Ghost, the third 
person of the Holy Trinity. The words, Holy Trinity, mean one 
God in three Persons. 

Preparation.—To the words: In the name of the Father and of the 
Son, we add: and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And now we have 
the whole sign of the Cross. (Making the cross to be practised, with 
all the words.) 

Presentation.—(a) You all have seen the sun shine on a bright 
day. The sun gives heat and light. If there were no sun the world 
would certainly be dark and cold. The sun is bright and beautiful. 
Can you think of anything brighter than the sun? I know of some- 
one who, if the sun were placed beside Him, would be so much 
brighter that the sun could not even be seen. He dwells in heaven 
like a living sun and makes heaven warm and bright (Job xxvi, 13), 
and this is the Holy Ghost. The angels like to gaze forever upon 
the Holy Ghost (I. Pet. i, 12). How beautiful the Holy Ghost must 
therefore be! When making the Sign of the Cross we say, therefore, 
with devotion: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. (To be repeated until all know it.) 

(b) The Incarnation of Christ—You children are delighted when 
the Christ Child comes on Christmas night. But who brought the 
Christ Child into the world? His mother, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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(c) Sanctifying Grace—Children when you were very small 
babies, just come into the world, the Holy Ghost entered within you 
and made you worthy of heaven. The Holy Ghost does this when a 
child is baptized. Therefore, when a newly baptized baby dies it 
goes at once to heaven. The Holy Ghost makes the soul of the baby 
so beautiful that it is fit to be an angel. 

You have been told that no one who is bad can go to heaven. 
Who can make bad people, and bad children good and holy again? 
The Holy Ghost can do this. 

I will show you how beautiful the Holy Ghost makes the soul of 
man. You have all seen a rainbow, have you not? When it has 
rained and the sun shines upon the clouds, then there appears in the 
sky a brilliant arch, a half-circle, red, yellow, green, blue, in all 
colors. What do you call this half-circle in all colors? It is certainly 
very beautiful. If the sun did not shine there would be no rainbow. 
The Holy Ghost is the sun of heaven, He lets His heavenly light 
shine upon the souls of mankind. This makes them very beautiful, 
more beautiful than the rainbow, so that the angels in heaven look 
down and admire these beautiful souls. The Holy Ghost makes men 
as beautiful as the angels. We say the Holy Ghost sanctifies men. 
What does the Holy Ghost do? 

(d) The Last Judgment.—This world will not last forever. 
There will come an end, when all men will have died. Then the 
Holy Ghost will bring all the dead to life again. The Holy Ghost 
will do this (Ps. ciii, 30; II. Pet. iii, 13). 

(e) Dwelling in the Souls of Men.—Children, when you were 
baptized the Holy Ghost entered into your hearts, and as long as you 
are good He remains with you, but when a child is bad then the 
Holy Ghost is not pleased and He leaves such a child. Do you want 
to drive the Holy Ghost from you? or would you like to keep Him 
with you? You see, therefore, that you need the Holy Ghost as much 
as God the Father, and God the Son. And when making the sign 
of the Cross you must think of the things I have told you, of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
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Lesson VI 
THE FIRST THREE DAYS OF CREATION 


Object.—Children, who made the world? (God created the 
world.) You know then that God created the world, and I will tell 
you how He did it. 

Preparation.—What day is to-day? On what day do you go to 
school? The days from Sunday to the next Saturday are called a 
week. How many days are there in a week, beside Sunday? They 
are called six week or working days. God made the world in six 
days. 

When you walk through the fields you see many things. Some 
things are alive, others are not. There are people—men, women, 
and children. Then there are animals: horses, dogs, cats, birds, fishes, 
flies, and many others. Upon the field there grow plants, such as 
trees, flowers, grass, bushes, and other vegetables. Some of them we 
can eat. Above is the blue sky, the sun, and clouds. At night moon 
and stars shine brightly. Have all these things been always there? 

There is a little boy, six years old. Six years ago he was a 
little baby, just born. Before he was born was he in the world? 
No, of course not. Have grown persons always been in the 
world? Was this schoolhouse always here? or the church? Now, 
then, many, many thousands of years ago there was nothing at all in 
the world. There were'‘no men, no animals, nothing living at all; no 
grass, no trees. Only one living Being alone was always there. 
That was God. God has always been there. You have already 
learned that God made the world. God created heaven and the 
angels in it, and God created the earth and everything that is upon 
the earth. And how He did it is what I am going to tell you now. 

I. Presentation—God did not create the world all at once. He 
might have done it, of course. But He desired to do it in six days. 
[Count six on your fingers.| In how many days did God create the 
world? (Bible pictures will be a great help here as also in the fol- 
lowing lessons.) 

I. When God began the creation of the world, there was nothing 
on earth, and it was dark, always night. Therefore, God said: “Let 
there be light,” and light suddenly was there. All at once there was 
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bright daylight. How was the earth before God created light? God: 
said: “Let there be light” and light was there at once. What did 
God create the first day? How did God create the light? (“God 
said,”’ etc.) 

2. On the second day God made the blue sky. What did God 
make on the second day? On the second day God created the blue 
sky, which we call the firmament, and the clouds. What did God 
create the first day? what on the second day? 

3. On the second day, however, the earth was still covered with 
water. Nothing could have grown on it, no one could have walked 
about on it. Therefore, on the third day, God separated the water 
from the dry land. Mountains rose up, and between the mountains 
the valleys appeared. The land became dry and firm. But God did 
not take the water away altogether, because the earth needs water 
to bring forth plants. And so do men and animals need water. God, 
therefore, made the water run in brooks and rivers, and gather in 
lakes and oceans. 

The ocean is the deepest of the waters. If we were to put our 
church steeple in the middle of the ocean do you suppose it would 
show above the water? The ocean is so very deep and wide. Who 
can tell me what God created on the first, on the second, and on the 
third day? In how many days, altogether, did God create the whole 
world? I shall tell you about the other three days when we meet 
again. 

II. Application—Men can build houses. But to do this they 
must go and get many things, such as stone, sand, wood, iron; man 
cannot make these things himself, and he cannot build without them. 
But God created the world out of nothing. He did not need anything 
to do it with. God must, indeed, be very powerful! 

In how many days did God create the world? How many days are 
there in a week beside the Sunday? How many days in the week do 
men work? How many days to you have to go to school? Learning 
is work for you children. God wills that grown people should work, 
and that children should learn. A good child will keep in mind that 
he, or she, must learn diligently because God wants it so. What 
must you keep in mind when going to school? God said: “Six days 
shall you work, and the seventh is the Sabbath” for rest and prayer. 
The Sabbath, or Sunday, is the Lord’s day. Which day is it? What 
must you do on Sunday? Why? Because God wishes it. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Quick and Dead: To Teachers, by Two of Them. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 1909. 

We read this pamphlet with so much interest that we naturally become 
curious about the “Two” who conceal their identity so modestly. There are a 
few indications that they are Catholics, but any teacher nowadays is likely to 
appeal to Newman and Spalding as authorities. On the last page we found 
that the booklet is issued from St. Mary’s Hall, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 
Turning hopefully to the Catholic Directory we discovered that there is an 
institution of that address under the charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Just then by a happy chance we ran across a citation in the Tablet from a 
book of recollections by a former government school inspector named Kyn- 
nersley, a Protestant, but evidently a very genial and fair-minded man. 
Speaking of education in Liverpool he says: “If anyone wants to know what 
can be done for education, primary, secondary, and tertiary for aught I know, 
he should go to Mt. Pleasant in that city and look around him.” 

Even without Mr. Kynnersley’s® opportunities of observing results, one 
would be able to judge from the tone of “Quick and Dead” that education at 
Mt. Pleasant must be something vital. The book is not a manual of methods, 
though practical suggestions are given. It deals mainly, however, with the 
personal qualities required in a good teacher—knowledge, of course, and, in 
addition, sunniness of temper, the sense of humor, alertness to seize on the 
opportunities presented by the moment, and, most of all, the power to lift the 
work of teaching out of the plane of mere drudgery, and make it vibrant, 
stimulating, and vital, It may be that there are honest and industrious souls 
to whom nature has denied the capacity of presenting truth in this living way. 
For such the portrait of the perfect teacher might only mean discouragement. 
But there are many who are plodding on along dusty roads to whom this pic- 
ture of verdant growth will bring a revelation of the opportunities of good 
and of pleasure which their vocation affords. To such we recommend “Quick 
and Dead.” 





Child Study and Education. By C. E. Burke. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 
1908. 

Those of our readers who are already acquainted with Mrs. Burke’s other 
works, on “The Structure of Life’ and “The Value of Life,” will need no 
recommendation for this one. All of her work is marked by certain general 
characteristics, among the most prominent being a wide knowledge of various 
views on the subjects of which she writes. As Canon Hogan, of Maynooth, 
says in his introduction to the book: “Mrs. Burke has not only given us the 
benefit of her own observation, she has diligently collected a good deal of the 
wisdom of the highest authorities on the subject in Germany and France: from 
Goethe to Pestalozzi; from Fénelon, Montaigne and St. Francis de Sales to 
Mgr. Dupanloup and M. Goyau”; and English authorities, too, it may be 
added, Locke, Spencer, etc. She does not, however, lose her way in this “cloud 
of witnesses.” She finds a sure and definite guidance on the practical side in 
her own experience, and, on the moral side, in her Catholic view of the mean- 
ing of life. Mrs. Burke treats in this volume of the training of children both 
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at home and at school, though the standpoint of the home is taken in the 
main. The book may be read with profit by teachers, though it will be of most 
service to Catholic parents, especially mothers, who take seriously their duty to 
train up their offspring as loyal servants of God and their fellow-men. Priests 
can find in it many good suggestions which will be useful to them either in 
their directly educational work or in preparing sermons on the duties of 
parents to children. 





NOTES 


We are glad to give space to the following letter, just received: 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 
Battimore, Mp., November 1, 1909. 


In bringing to your attention the annual collection for the Catholic Uni- 
versity, I find it my pleasant duty to express the thanks of the Trustees to 
yourself, your clergy and the faithful of your diocese for their contributions in 
behalf of this, the most important educational work which the Church in our 
country has undertaken. The collection for 1908 amounted to $91,356.55, and 
this, in view of the many demands which must be met by our people, is a 
proof of the generous spirit with which they respond to the Holy Father’s 
desire and an evidence of their devotion to the interests of our holy religion. 

During the past six years, the finances of the University have been thor- 
oughly reorganized—a task in which the retiring Rector has shown the utmost 
energy and prudence. It was mainly through his efforts that at the close of his 
term of office the University had regained its prosperous condition and that 
further development had been made possible. To the attainment of the wider 
scope which now opens out before us, the present Rector brings not only the 
qualifications of scholarship and of personal acquaintance with the growth of 
the University from the beginning, but also that zeal for the cause of Catholi- 
cism which is indispensable in the discharge of his onerous duties. 

Twenty years have passed since the University was opened. They have been, in 
many respects, years of endeavor in the midst of difficulties. For my own 
part, I can frankly say that no other project has occasioned me such deep con- 
cern just as no other has seemed to me so full of possibilities for the good of 
religion. But I have felt all along that, even in this period of early growth, 
the University was doing a work which was absolutely necessary and which no 
other institution could accomplish. It has helped us to realize not only the 
importance of Catholic education but also the urgent need of consolidating all 
our schools and of uniting all our efforts so that the Christian training which 
is given our children in the elementary school may be provided likewise for 
those who pursue higher studies in the college and university. 

From my observation of educational movements during these two decades, 
and from a careful study of the actual situation, I am convinced that now 
more than ever it is necessary that our schools should be permeated by a spirit 
that is truly religious and be directed in accordance with ideals and methods 
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that are thoroughly Catholic. It is therefore gratifying to note that our 
teachers eagerly profit by every opportunity of studying educational problems, 
and that many of them derive benefit from the work that is done in the 
- University. To extend this wholesome influence and thus provide our teachers 
with the requisite training under Catholic auspices, the University, in all its 
departments, must be fully developed, and the principles which it upholds 
must be applied in all our schools. 

In appealing, therefore, for a more complete endowment of the University, 
I have chiefly in mind those schools which lay the foundation of Christian 
character and those teachers who are charged with the delicate task of first 
leading our children into the path of knowledge and of religious truth. And 
I am further concerned for those Catholic parents who in sending their chil- 
dren to our schools have a right to expect that these schools shall combine 
with the highest efficiency of teaching the advantage of developing the sense 
of duty and the reverence for law both human and Divine, which are essential 
qualifications of the Christian and of the worthy citizen. 

I am certain, Right Reverend Bishop, that I have but expressed the hopes 
and the aspirations which in the course of your experience and as the result 
of your labors for religion, have taken shape in your own mind, and I am 
confident that your more thorough knowledge of the needs of Catholic educa- 
tion in your diocese and immediate environment will add directness to this 
appeal and convince the faithful that the Bishops are determined to build up 
the University to the highest possible point of efficiency. 

In accordance with the directions of the Holy Father, the collection for the 
University is to be taken up in each diocese on the first Sunday of Advent or 
on the earliest Sunday thereafter which the Bishop may deem suitable for the 
purpose. 

Your obedient servant in Christ, 


J. CARD. GIBBONS, 
Chancellor of the Catholic University of America. 


The attention of the clergy may very properly be called to several remark- 
able articles on social questions by Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, which appeared in 
the Catholic World during the past half-year. The articles are at once so 
learned and so sane that even when Dr. Ryan offers home truths which from 
another pen would make unpleasant reading, one is moved to criticism of one’s 
self rather than of the writer. Thus, in the September issue, he takes up the 
question of “The Church and the Workingman,” and enquires how much the 
clergy in this country are doing to aid the practical carrying out of the prin- 
ciples laid down by Leo XIII in his great encyclical “On the Condition of 
Labor.” Dr. Ryan rejects, with great good sense, the exaggerated views 
which certain men have expressed, on the function of the Church as a leader 
in economic progress. But, after having stated the well-balanced principles 
on which the Church acts in her dealings with all classes of her children, he 
suggests that more could be done in this special direction than has hitherto 
been attempted. 

“Let it be at once admitted,” he says, “that the clergy of America have done 
comparatively little to apply the social teachings of the Church, or in particular 
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of the Encyclical ‘On the Condition of Labor’ to our industrial relations, 
The bishops who have made any pronouncements in the matter could probably 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, while the priests who have done so are 
not more numerous proportionally. But there are good reasons for this con- 
dition of things. The moral aspects of modern industry are extremely difficult 
to evaluate correctly; its physical aspects and relations are very complicated 
and not at all easy of comprehension; and the social problem has only in 
recent times begun to become acute. Add to these circumstances the fact that 
the American clergy have, for the most part, been very busy organizing par- 
ishes, building churches and schools, and providing the material equipment of 
religion generally, and you have a tolerably sufficient explanation of their 
failure to study the social problem and expound the social teaching of the 
Church. 

The same conditions account for the comparative inactivity of the American 
clergy in the matter of social works. Up to the present their efforts have been 
confined to the maintenance of homes for defectives and dependents, and the 
encouragement of charitable societies. In some of the countries of Europe, 
particularly Germany and Belgium, and more recently in France and Italy, 
bishops and priests have engaged more or less directly in a great variety of 
projects for the betterment of social conditions such as co-operative societies, 
rural banks, workingmen’s gardens, etc. Obviously activities of this kind are 
not the primary duty of the clergy, but are undertaken merely as means to the 
religious and moral improvement of the people. The extent to which any priest 
or bishop ought to engage in them is a matter of local expediency. So far as 
general principles are concerned, a priest could, with as much propriety, assist 
and direct building societies, co-operative associations of all sorts, settlement 
houses, consumers’ leagues, child-labor associations, and a great variety of 
other social reform activities, as he now assists and directs orphan asylums, 
parochial schools, St. Vincent de Paul societies, or temperance societies. None 
of these is a purely religious institution; all of them may be made effective aids 
to Christian life and Christian faith. 

The necessity for both social teaching and social works by our American 
clergy is very great and very urgent. There is a very real danger that large 
masses of our workingmen will, before many years have gone by, have ac- 
cepted un-Christian views concerning social and industrial institutions, and will 
have come to look upon the Church as indifferent to human rights and careful 
only about the rights of property. Let anyone who doubts this statement take 
the trouble to get the confidence and the opinions of a considerable number of 
intelligent Catholic trade unionists, and to become regular readers of one or 
two representative labor journals. We are now discussing things as they are 
and not things as we should like to see them nor yet things as they were fifteen 
or twenty-five years ago. Persons who are unable to see the possibility of an 
estrangement, such as has occurred in Europe, between the people and the 
clergy in America forget that modern democracy is twofold, political and 
economic, and that the latter form has become much the more important. By 
economic democracy is meant the movement toward a more general and more 
equitable distribution of economic power and goods and opportunities, At 
present this economic democracy shows, even in our country, a strong ten- 
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dency to become secular if not anti-Christian. Here again we are dealing 
with the actual facts of to-day. Consequently, unless the clergy shall be able 
and willing to understand, appreciate and sympathetically direct the aspirations 
of economic democracy, it will inevitably become more and more un-Christian, 
and pervert all too rapidly a larger and larger proportion of our Catholic 
population.” 

Not as contravening Dr. Ryan’s position, but rather as substantiating it on 
the hopeful side, we are glad to reproduce certain passages from a speech of 
the great labor leader and convert to the Faith, Mr. John Mitchell, delivered 
before a Catholic society in Scranton not long since. The clergy of the coal 
regions have taken an active part in all peaceful movements to improve the 
economic conditions of their people, and these utterances of one of the greatest 
leaders of American workingmen will go to show how quick such men are to 
appreciate the services of their religious leaders, and also how keen they are in 
discerning the truth that the basis of social betterment lies in the example and 
teaching of Christ. An address such as this teaches one the meaning of the 
remark often made by students of economics that the labor unions are the 
strongest bulwarks against socialism in this country to-day: 

“I take great pleasure,” he says, “in asserting that it was the broad sym- 
pathy of the Catholic priesthood, the splendid reliance I had in their counsel, 
that caused me to make such an investigation that led me to adopt the religion 
in which I shall spend my life. I have no hesitation in saying that it was the 
assistance and support given by the priests to the anthracite miners in the 
strikes of 1900 and 1902, that counsel and advice which they gave from their 
pulpits and their altars, that the men on strike would do no wrong, that they 
would comply with the law, that they must show themselves gentlemen, that 
has placed us under a deep debt of gratitude to the clergy for the support and 
counsel which they gave us at that time. 

“During the short time that I am to speak to you, in speaking on the labor 
situation, I shall not dwell upon concrete problems, lest I may be misunder- 
stood by those who purposely wish to misunderstand me. I shall speak on the 
abstract aspects of labor. I shall speak on the relationship between the Church 
and labor, between religion and labor. I should like to review the early his- 
tory of the labor movement. It has been charged that the Church is not in sym- 
pathy with the labor movement. It has been asserted that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict between religion and trade unionism. But, before Christ was 
born, there were labor guilds. At the time of His birth, in the very land in 
which He was born, there were combinations of fishermen, and tentmakers, 
and of other crafts. The Apostles and many of the Disciples of the Savior 
were members of these guilds, and the greatest of the Apostles was a tent- 
maker. 

“While there is no evidence that the Apostles identified themselves with 
trade unionism, our Lord Himself and the Apostles knew all the material 
struggles of the workingman of their times. And I believe that the Apostles 
identified themselves as much with the poor and oppressed as did the splendid 
religion which they propagated after their Master had founded it. These were 
men like you. They had to work for a living. A religion founded by such men 
and under such circumstances could not be antagonistic to the workingman. 
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The Divine Savior worked for many years at His trade, worked as a carpen- 
ter, and His sympathies were always with the oppressed. It seems to be in- 
credible that the Church of God should be antagonistic to the aspirations of the 
workingman, when that Church was propagated by workingmen themselves, 

“I believe that the Church is thoroughly in harmony with the trade union 
movement. And I believe that the trade union movement advocates many of 
the principles of religion. The Church is strong for morality, strong for a 
higher and better manhood. The Church stands for the education of the child; 
it stands for the alleviation of the lot of the poor and oppressed, and it stands 
for the suppression of avariciousness and greed. The Church stands for higher 
ideals. The Church strives for a higher plane of morality. ‘The Church 
preaches in all lands, extending its benefits and its blessings even to those who 
are not Christians. And I am safe in saying that the labor movement, the 
great movement of our century, can work and does work in harmony with, and 
in co-operation with, the Church.” 


The reappearance of Halley’s comet this year brings up over again the 
absurd yarn of the Papal Bull against the comet. In this connection it might 
not be amiss to quote the words of E. Vincent Heward, F.R.A.S., in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century for September on “The Story of Halley’s Comet”: 

“Leading writers, one after another declare, in slightly varying terms, that 
the reigning Pontiff, Calixtus III, was so alarmed by the apparition in the 
heavens that he issued a Bull exorcising the evil thing, and that to the Ave 
Maria he added the words, ‘From the Turk and the Comet, good Lord, de- 
liver us.’ Arago, Babinet, Guillemin, Hind, Draper and others ail repeat the 
story ; and the Angelus de Midi, we are told, owes its origin to the fears of the 
aged Pope (then in his eightieth year). The Rev. J. Gerard, S.J., has given a 
careful sifting to all the documents bearing upon the subject, and in his ac- 
customed calm and dispassionate manner he reduces the story to a figment 
hardly bearing the semblance of a grain of truth. He shows that the myth may 
possibly have sprung from the historian Platina’s reference to the comet given 
in his Vitae Pontificumi, published in Venice in 1479. He was living in Rome 
at the time, and could not help but be alive to the events which were then pass- 
ing before his eyes, and in respect to the comet he writes: 

“‘A hairy and fiery star having then made its appearance for several days, 
the mathematicians declared that there would follow grievous pestilence, dearth 
and some great calamity. Calixtus, to avert the wrath of God, ordered suppli- 
cations that if evils were impending for the human race He would turn all 
upon the Turks, the enemies of the Christian name. He likewise ordered, to 
move God by continual entreaty, that notice should be given by the bells to call 
the faithful at midday to aid by their prayers those engaged in battle with the 
Turk.’ 

“No mention is made of a Bull or an exorcism against the comet and the 
Turks, either singly or conjointly.” 


CoRRECTION.—The sermon on Christmas, in our November issue was 
erroneously credited to Rev. D. B. Hayes, O.S.B. The author is the Rev. 
John H. Stapleton. 








